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JOSEPH GALLOWAY, THE LOYALIST POLITICIAN. 
BY ERNEST H. BALDWIN, PH.D. 


A YOUTH AND LAWYER. 


Joseph Galloway was born in the town of West River, 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland, in the year 1731.’ His 
great-grandfather, Richard Galloway, of London, England, 
acquired considerable land in Lord Baltimore’s province in 
1662, thus indicating that he was a man of good fortune 
and respectability.? Richard Galloway’s grandson, Peter 
Bines Galloway, was married to Elizabeth Rigbie by 
Friends’ ceremony in Anne Arundel, “11th Month, 9th, 
1715,” and became the father of Joseph.° 

In 1740 Peter Galloway removed with his family to Kent 
upon Delaware, not far from the city of Philadelphia.‘ The 


1 Examination, edited by Balch. This is the date accepted by Tyler 
(Lit. Hist. Am. Rev., Vol. I. p. 870); other authorities give ‘‘ about 
1780.” See ‘‘The Thomas Book’’ and ‘‘ Biog. Dict."’ 

* ‘The Thomas Book,’’ pp. 318-320. 

* «* Minutes of Friends’ Meetings, Anne Arundel County, Maryland."’ 
Peter Galloway's mother died in England and was buried in the Friends’ 
Burying Ground in Bunfields, Another relative, Ann by name, was a 
Quaker authoress, 

* Thid. 

VoL. xxvI.—11 (161) 
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reason for this change of residence is not quite clear, but is 
probably to be found in the possession of property interests 
in that region.' However that may be, its influence upon 
the future career of young Joseph was very important, for 
it placed Philadelphia, with all its advantages and attrac- 
tions, within his reach. 

The death of Peter Galloway, while Joseph was still 
quite young, leaving a large landed property, may have 
induced the boy to choose the study of the law, and thus fit 
himself for the proper care of such an estate.? And the 
example of other sons of Maryland in seeking the more 
attractive field of Philadelphia for the exercise of their 
talents may have had some influence in fixing such a deter- 
mination in his mind, and caused him to seek that city for 
his legal studies and future home. 

After suitable training, probably under the direction ot 
some prominent lawyer, Mr. Galloway was admitted to the 
Bar and allowed to plead before the Supreme Court ot 
Pennsylvania as early as 1749, or before he was twenty 
years old. In the meanwhile he had obtained a good 
social standing, and as early as 1748 had been made a 
member of the Schuylkill Fishing Company, a club com- 
posed of the most prominent and aristocratic men of 
Philadelphia.° 

The Minutes of the Board of Property. (Penna. Archives, Second 
Series, Vol. XIX. p. 758.) 

* That Peter Galloway was a man of large landed property appears 
from advertisements concerning the settlement of his estate. 

* Martin's ‘‘ Bench and Bar of Philadelphia.’’ Just how old Joseph 
Galloway was when he went to Philadelphia is uncertain. He was 
made a member of the Schuylkill Fishing Company May 1, 1748 
(‘‘ History of the Schuylkill Fishing Co.’’), and it is reasonable to sup- _ 
pose that he was a resident there for a year or two before he gained such 
a social recognition. 

There is no evidence that Mr. Galloway studied law in the Temple, 
London. In his examination before the Parliamentary Commission in 
1779 he made no mention of having studied in England. And in a 
letter written by his friend, Ambrose Serle, in 1778, from New York, 
where Galloway was then staying, is a statement of the latter’s intention 
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Mr. Galloway still further enhanced his prospects by his 
marriage in 1753 with Grace Growden, the daughter of 
Lawrence Growden, an influential character and a former 
Speaker of Assembly.' The Growdens were the owners ot 
the famous iron-works at Durham, Pennsylvania, and pos- 
sessed large means. This alliance with a wealthy and in- 
fluential family, added to his native talents, which were ot 
high order, made Mr. Galloway, as yet but twenty-three 
years old, one of the leading young lawyers of the city. 

The court dockets of the time indicate that Mr. Galloway 
rapidly acquired a large practice. And this was not con- 
fined to the Pennsylvania courts only, but extended to those 
of the Delaware Counties and to the Supreme Court ot 
New Jersey.?, He was counsel in civil rather than criminal 
cases, and was a real-estate lawyer primarily; his extant 
briefs in both public and private libraries relate chiefly to 
land claims, legality of surveys, and deeds of sale or lease. 

The careless and inaccurate methods of surveyors and 
the neglect in the recording of warrants resulted in con- 
flicting claims, and the services of a lawyer versed in the 
intricacies of real-estate law were in great demand.’ In 
that branch of the law Mr. Galloway became a recognized 


to visit England ‘‘ for the first time’’ (Stevens, ‘‘ Facsimiles,”” No. 2058). 
Finally, correspondence with the four Inns of Court, London, elicits the 
information that the name of Joseph Galloway nowhere appears upon 
their records. 

1 Mr. Galloway was married in Christ Church, Philadelphia, and, in 
Quaker phraseology, ‘‘ by a priest” (Marriage Records of Christ Church). 
This marriage was a happy one, and its issue consisted of three sons, all 
of whom died very young, and a daughter, Elizabeth, who lived to 
share her father’s exile and subsequently married in England. (See 
Keith’s ‘‘ Provincial Councillors.’’) 

It is an interesting fact that John Dickinson, Mr. Galloway's lifelong 
rival, also married the daughter of a Speaker of Assembly, Mr. Norris, 
and that both subsequently enjoyed the advantages of such political in- 
fluence and advice. 

* Examination, edited by Balch. 

’See W. R. Shepherd, ‘‘ History of Proprietary Government in 
Pennsylvania.’’ 
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authority. Suits for the recovery of debts, knotty ques- 
tions connected with the execution of wills, and admiralty 
cases also occupied his attention. Thus he was largely 
concerned with matters relating to property rights. This 
important fact should not be overlooked in seeking an ex- 
planation of his later conduct. Not only was he a large land- 
owner himself, but he was thrown into the closest relations 
with property holders, and learned to regard them and their 
interests as paramount and the protection of property as 
one of the most essential duties of government.’ 

The autograph briefs of Mr. Galloway illustrate the great 
care and thoroughness with which he prepared for the cases 
placed in his charge, and show that he was systematic in the 
conduct of them. The questions he proposed to ask wit- 
nesses were carefully worded and written out beforehand ; 
and the various courses to be pursued, depending upon the 
different answers which might be given, were outlined. 
The careful attention to detail and the close application 
practised by him were excellent training for the leadership 
he was to take in Provincial affairs in later years, and laid 
the foundation for the place he occupied in the front rank 
of Pennsylvania lawyers. It is not surprising that his ser- 
vices were in demand in the most important civil suits in 
the Province from 1760 on, especially land suits in which 
the Proprietor was a party; or that in 1769 he was one of 
the three members of the Bar called to testify before the 
Supreme Court as to “the custom in the province in taking 
acknowledgments of deeds by married women.” ? 

Mr. Galloway’s legal talents were of especial service in 

1 Besides the large property inherited by Mr. Galloway and that 
obtained by marriage, he came into the possession of considerable as a 
legal adviser, often receiving a certain proportion of the land in dispute 
as his fee (Testimony before the Loyalist Commission, MSS. Congres- 
sional Library). This was a not uncommon practice, At the time of 
the breaking out of the Revolution Mr. Galloway was one of the 
wealthiest men in the Colonies. His estate, which was confiscated by the 


State of Pennsylvania, was estimated to be worth forty thousand pounds. 
* MS. Penna. Reports 145, Law Association Library, Philadelphia. 
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the Pennsylvania Assembly, of which body he became a 
member in 1756. In the drafting of laws the wording of 
which required special care he was of great assistance. In 
1758 he was manager of the prosecution before the Assem- 
bly of the Moore-Smith libel case. In 1759 he was very 
-prominent in the advocacy of a bill for recording warrants and 
‘surveys, a subject with which he was fully competent to deal. 

As further evidence of his legal attainments, contem- 
porary testimony may be offered. In the course of a debate 
held in the Assembly in 1761, “ Mr. Galloway remarkably 
Alisplayed his talents of eloquence and an extensive knowl- 
edge of the laws of England and the judicial processes used 
in our mother country.”' Another writer mentions him as a 
‘‘ favorite pleader” in the courts.? He frequently met as his 
legal opponents John Dickinson, Andrew and James Allen, 
and James Tilghman, all famous Philadelphia barristers.’ 

In recognition of his attainments as a lawyer and public 
man, Mr. Galloway was given the degree of LL.D. by Prince- 
ton College in 1769.‘ At that time he was the most promi- 
nent lawyer and politician residing in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania.° 

A MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY. 

Political conditions in the Province of Pennsylvania in 
1756 were unusual. A Colony founded and largely con- 
trolled by a religious sect whose principles forbade war 
found it necessary to levy military taxes and provide for 
military enlistments. The savage fighting of the French 
and Indian War was going on right at its own doors. The 
Quaker majority in control of the Assembly met this situ- 
ation tardily and with reluctance; they themselves claimed 

1 Samuel Foulke’s Journal, Penna. Maa., Vol. VIII. p. 409. 

* Penna. Maa., Vol. XIX. p. 266. 

* The Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer, p. 27. 

* Records of Princeton College. This honor may have been given at 
the suggestion of William Franklin, Governor of New Jersey, and an 
intimate friendof Mr. Galloway. 

5 Benjamin Franklin was at that time residing in England, and Mr. 
Galloway was Speaker of the Assembly. 
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exemption from military service by charter, and held it 
to be the duty of the Proprietors alone to protect the 
Province. 

Although a militia law had been passed, it was not com- 
pulsory, and was declared inadequate to the situation by the 
Privy Council; and that body further asserted that “there 
was no cause to hope for other measures whilst the majority 
of the Assembly consisted of persons whose avowed princi- 
ples were against military services.” 

Unwilling to support these military measures, however, 
some of the Quakers, members of the Assembly, resigned.’ 
Others, opposed to more effective measures, following the 
advice of their more conscientious leaders, retired and de- 
clined a re-election.* It then became necessary to send men 
to the Assembly who would not scruple to vote suitable 
military protection, and at the same time would serve the 
interests of the Quaker party and its German followers. 
Mr. Galloway was such a man. His qualifications for a 
seat in the Provincial Assembly were conspicuous. Several 
years’ experience as a successful lawyer made him familiar 
with the laws and the principles of legislation; he was a 
practised and effective speaker; the possession of consider- 
able property made him conservative and a proper guardian 
of such interests ; he had talent, social position, and influence ; 
he was by training and association an adherent and sup- 
porter of the Quaker party, and had not the slightest objec- 
tion to voting that other men should go to war.‘ 

The earliest mention of Mr. Galloway’s name in connec- 


1 Gordon, “ History of Pennsylvania,” p. 339. 

® Votes of Assembly, Vol. IV. p. 564. 

* Isaac Sharpless, ‘‘A Quaker Experiment in Government,”’ p. 224. 

* The name of Joseph Galloway does not appear on any of the records 
of Friends’ Meetings in Philadelphia; but that he was of Quaker parent- 
age and training admits of no doubt (‘‘ Records of Friends’ Meetings, 
Anne Arundel Co., Md.”). In an autograph letter of 1756 (Smith 
MS., Vol. V., Phila. Library Co.) he uses the Friendly expressions 
‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thine ;” in his later correspondence he ceased to use 
these forms. 
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tion with a seat in the Assembly, so far as has been discov- 
ered, is contained in a letter from Edward Shippen to his 
father, dated Philadelphia, September 19, 1756, only ten 
days before the election : 

‘No ticket is yet settled for this county [Philadelphia],” he writes, 
‘‘nor can any be until the result of the yearly meeting at Burlington is 
known. Galloway and Baynton are talked of by some—Jacob Duché 
and Coleman by others—nothing fixed.’’ ! 

The question then being discussed at the “yearly meet- 
ing” was whether the former Quaker members of the As- 
sembly should stand for re-election. Their refusal to do so 
opened the way for Mr. Galloway. The stricter Quakers 
objected even to taking part in the election, and sought to 
prevent their sect from obtaining a majority in the next 
House. Others, however, feared ill consequences might 
result from inactivity, and probably supported Mr. Galloway 
for reasons mentioned above.? He was, therefore, elected a 
member of the Assembly from Philadelphia County October 
1, 1756.° 

It will not be inappropriate at this point to consider for a 
moment the character of the body of which Mr. Galloway 
had become a member, in which he was to take such a 
prominent position, and over which he was destined to 
exercise so much control. 


1 “Shippen Papers,’’ edited by Thomas Balch, p. 63. 

* There is an interesting letter on this subject written by James Pem- 
berton to Samuel Fothergill, ‘‘ Eleventh month, 1756’’ (quoted in 
Sharpless, ‘‘A Quaker Experiment in Government,” p. 257) : 


“,,. such friends who had most regard to the preserving our testimony inviolate, 
thought it best to decline interesting themselves in the election any further than to 
prevent a majority of those professing with us being returned as Representatives in the 
Assembly and would have preferred that not one under the name should be chosen, and 
for this reason declined voting themselves, and many others influenced by their ex- 
ample acted in like manner ; but notwithstanding this there were too many under our 
name active in the election, whom no arguments could prevail with to desist, and by 
this means, and the apprehensions of others of the inhabitants of the ill-consequences 
of being inactive, there are in this county of eight members of the House, two called 
Quakers, and one that was owned last year, and another who comes to meeting, but 
not joined in membership.” 


Was the latter not Galloway? 
5 Votes of Assembly. 
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The Colonial Assembly of the middle of the eighteenth 
century was a very different body from that of its lineal 
descendant of the twentieth. Its numbers were small, the 
average degree of intelligence was moderate, its methods of 
conducting business were careless, and its facilities for print- 
ing, securing information, and communication with con- 
stituents were extremely limited. And the majority, some- 
what ignorant, inexperienced, and prejudiced, were apt to 
follow, rather blindly, the leadership of a man of educa- 
tion, and one who was able and disposed to take the initia- 
tive and form policies." 

The Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania, while it pos- 
sessed the above characteristics, was in some important 
respects different from its contemporaries. It was com- 
posed of mixed elements, representing not only different 
nationalities, but also various religious creeds. It possessed 
valuable privileges not accorded to other Assemblies. It 
met and adjourned at pleasure; it was not subject to disso- 
lution and prorogation by the Governor. Its rules of pro- 
cedure were in advance of those of its sister Assemblies; 
its Speaker possessed powers unusual for those times: he 
could nominate members of committees and check dilatory 
tactics.’ 

These rights had not been won without difficulty, and 
they were adhered to with great tenacity. At the time of 
Mr. Galloway’s entrance to the Assembly, and for many 
years preceding, that body regarded its interests and those 
of the people it represented as opposed to those of the Pro- 
prietors. This idea found expression in endless quarrels over 
such subjects as taxation, appointments to office, military 
defence, and Governors’ instructions. 

Benjamin Franklin was the most influential leader ot 


1 This estimate of the Colonial Assembly is based on extensive reading 
of the proceedings of such bodies, contemporary descriptions, and 
opinions of those who have made a more careful study of the subject. 

*L. G. McConachie, ‘‘Congressional Committees,"* Appendix; M. 
P. Follett, ‘‘The Speaker of the House of Representatives. "’ 
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the Assembly party in 1756, and it was partly due to his 
exertions that. military measures had been carried during 
the last two years. The election of Mr. Galloway provided 
Franklin with an able assistant in his efforts to secure suit- 
able defence and at the same time compel the Proprietors 
to bear their just share of the burden of taxation. 

The minutes of the Assembly for the year 1756 reveal 
the fact that Mr. Galloway took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of that body from the first, and that his talents 
were immediately called into service. The Assembly met 
October 14, 1756, and on the 20th Mr. Galloway was placed 
at the head of a committee “to prepare and bring in a Bill 
for prohibiting the exportation of provisions, naval or war- 
like stores from this province to the French.”' A few days 
later he was sent with another member to wait on the 
Governor with an inquiry.” On the 28th he was placed at 
the head of another committee, with Franklin as a member, 
“to prepare and bring in a Bill for forming and regulating 
a militia in this province.” ® 

On November 23 the following significant record ap- 
pears: “Ordered that Mr. Galloway and Franklin do pre- 
pare a draught of a message to the Governor desiring he 
would be pleased to lay before the house such of the Pro- 
prietary instructions to him as relate to matters of legisla- 
tion; also a copy of the late conference with the Indians at 
Easton.” * This was designed partly asa precautionary meas- 
ure to prevent delay in legislation, and partly to learn whether 
the Assembly would have just cause for complaint. A new 
Governor, William Denny, was then in office, and better 
things were hoped of his administration than had been 
experiénced under his immediate predecessor; but in this 
they were disappointed. His instructions infringed the 
rights of the Assembly, they said, and prevented the enact- 
ment of necessary and just laws. But Governor Denny was 


1 Votes of Assembly, October 20, 1756. * Ibid., October 26, 1756. 
* Ibid., October 28, 1756. * Ibid., November 23, 1756. 
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determined to abide by his instructions, and consequently 
soon became involved in a quarrel with the Assembly. 

The first dispute arose over the question of excise, and 
the Assembly, owing to the exigency of the war, yielded. 
A disagreement over the quartering of troops on inn- 
keepers in Philadelphia occupied its attention also. In 
all these troubles Mr. Galloway was very prominent as a 
committeeman or as a medium between the Assembly and 
the Governor, duties which required tact and a knowledge 
of the laws and facts. And in the discussions in the Assem- 
bly he and Franklin did most of the gnawing on these 
bones of contention. 

But military affairs reached a low ebb early in 1757, and 
a grant of one hundred thousand pounds had been voted by 
the Assembly, in accordance with a bill drawn up by a com- 
mittee of which Galloway and Franklin were members.’ 
This bill provided for the taxation of Proprietary estates, 
and on this account was rejected by the Governor. Neces- 
sity compelled the Assembly to yield again, and it was 
further influenced by the fact that the Province was then in 
disfavor at London, owing to complaints which had been 
made to the Privy Council. But while it thus acceded 
to the Governor’s wishes, at the same time it resolved 
“that a Commissioner or Commissioners be appointed to 
go Home to England in behalf of the people, to solicit the 
removal of the grievances we labor under by reason of Pro- 
prietary instructions.” The Speaker, Mr. Norris, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin were appointed the Commissioners.’ 

The importance of this action in the career of Mr. Gallo- 
way lay in the fact that upon Franklin’s departure for Eng- 
land the management of the Anti-Proprietary party in the 
Assembly was left in his hands. One evidence of this ap- 
pears in the minutes of the Assembly. Mr. Galloway was 
immediately assigned to the places left vacant by Franklin 
on the committees.* The two most important of these 


1 Votes of Assembly, January 22, 1757. * Tbid., January 28, 1757. 
* Tbid., April 1 and 9, 1757. 
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committees were those of Grievances and Correspond- 
ence. 

A further examination of the minutes of the Assembly 
for the years 1756-57 gives abundant evidence of the promi- 
nence of Mr. Galloway in the public affairs of the Province 
so early in his public career. In preparing answers to Gov- 
ernors’ messages, resolutions, congratulatory addresses, and 
instructions to Commissioners his services were constantly 
in demand; measures for defence, equalization of taxation, 
repair of roads, care of the poor refugees from Nova Scotia, 
and for the regulation of trade and Indian affairs—all were 
prepared with the assistance of Mr. Galloway.' 

The conduct of this young lawmaker during his first year 
as a member of the House marked him as an active supporter 
of the Assembly party in its opposition to the Proprietary 
pretensions, and, after the departure of Franklin, as one ot 
its recognized leaders. And in no way was his attitude 
towards the Proprietors more plainly manifested than in his 
conduct as Indian Commissioner, an oflice to which he was 
appointed by the Assembly April 9, 1757.2 The occasion 
of this appointment was the attempt to bring about peace 
with the Delaware and Shawanese Indians, who had joined 
the French in the war, but who now seemed inclined to 
bury the hatchet, provided their own grievances were re- 
dressed. These Indians complained of injustice in connec- 
tion with the sale of their lands and demanded satisfaction.* 
They requested the production and examination of the title- 
deeds, in order that the truth of their claims might be 
proved. These demands were opposed by the Proprietors, 
but seemed entirely reasonable to the Quakers, who sought 
to obtain justice for the Indians and thus secure a lasting 


peace. 
A “Friendly Association” had been formed by the lead- 
1 Votes of Assembly, 1756-57. 2 Tbid., April 9, 1757. 


* The famous ‘‘ Walking Purchase’’ of 1737 was one cause of com- 
plaint. (Sharpless, ‘‘A History of Quaker Government in Pennsyl- 
vania,’”’ p. 24.) 
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ing members of that sect with the object of furthering the 
success of the negotiations by gifts to the Indians, thus 
regaining and preserving peace by pacific measures. They 
were seconded in their efforts by the Assembly agents, who 
were not disinclined to have the Proprietary shortcomings 
exhibited." 

Conferences held with the Indians in 1756 had been 
inconclusive, but those planned for the summer of 1757 
promised much in the way of a settlement of the troubles, 
and neighboring Colonies were to be represented. 

Soon after their appointment as Indian Commissioners, 
Mr. Galloway and William Masters wrote Governor Denny, 
urging that particular care be used to learn the cause for 
the complaints of the Indians at the coming conferences, 
and praying that a spirit of conciliation be shown in con- 
ducting the negotiations. This was really in the nature of 
a warning that the Indians would be supported in their just 
claims by the Quaker party.” 

The Governor objected to the plan of the members of the 
“Friendly Association” to be present at the conferences and 
forbade their giving gifts to the Indians. He was unable to 
prevent this, however, and Tedyuscung, the Indian chief, 
refused to treat without their presence. The wily Indian 
also demanded a clerk of his own, a suggestion which was 
no doubt of Quaker origin and for which Mr. Galloway was 
probably in part responsible. Evidence of this appears in 


Sharpless, ‘‘ A History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania,’’ pp. 
24, 30, 36. 

? Lancaster, May 6, 1757: “we now experimentally find that the 
persons concerned in former treaties . . . have been too negligent in 
making the proper inquiries into their complaints and searching into the 
justice of them . . . too ready to postpone making them the small com- 
pensation with which they might have been easily satisfied... . We 
entreat your Honor to make a full disquisition of the Indians now 
present . . . into the complaints and injuries . . . and intoevery other 
piece of injustice that may be suggested against any person whatever 
concerned in this government that . . . satisfaction may be made to the 
Indians . . .” (Penna, Archives, Vol. III. pp. 160, 161.) 
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a letter of George Croghan, who was present at the Easton 
conference, to Sir William Johnson, in which an account of 
the proceedings is given: 


‘In the evening [July 22] after the conference was over I met some 
of the Provincial Commissioners in the Street who asked me if the 
Governor had allowed the Indians a Clerk. I told them that Tedyuscung 
was well satisfied that none but the Clerk I had brought with me should 
take down the minutes: On which Mr. Galloway and Mr. Masters two of 
the Provincial Commissioners said, if the Governor did not allow the 
Indians a Clerk, they would set off home, and take the Provincial 
presents with them and not give a single shirt to the Indians. Now as I 
found Tedyuscung and his council was well satisfied without one both 
before those people came to town and in the conference this day, I can’t 
help thinking that those people have insinuated to him that justice 
would not be done him, and put him on asking one to carry something 
that might favor themselves in some of their views. . . .’’! 


The following morning (July 28) Tedyuscung informed 
the Commissioners that Governor Denny had refused his 
request for a clerk, and that he would not treat without one. 
The Commissioners then drew up a formal remonstrance 
which they presented to the Governor the same day. This 
was read to the Governor by Mr. Galloway, who insisted that 
the Indian’s request be granted.?, The Governor was com- 
pelled to accede to the wishes of the Commissioners, but he 
in turn remonstrated with them for their interference and 
forbade them to transact any business with the Indians.’ 

1 “Documents Relating te the Colonial History of New York,’’ Vol. 
VII. p. 822, 

* Ibid., pp. 291, 292. 

*Gordon, ‘‘Hist. of Penna.,” p. 860. That the Commissioners 
used the clerk, Charles Thomson, to good advantage in embarrassing the 
Proprietary Governor appears from Croghan’s letter. 

“Those people by his having a clerk, they had a Counsellor for themselves, to put 
Tedyuscung in mind what they wanted him to say, and it appeared very clearly one 
day when he had got his speech drawn up in writing and desired his clerk to read it off 
as a lawyer would put in a plea at the bar... .” 

Croghan objected to this also, made Tedyuscung deliver his own 
speech, and complained to Sir William Johnson that the conduct of the 
Quakers was derogatory to the Royal Prerogative, and based on private 
interests. 
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In a reply to this, written August 1, 1757 (Easton), the 
Commissioners vindicated their conduct, reminded the Gov- 
ernor of their joint power in the disposition of public money, 
and declared that they would always remonstrate when there 
was reason for it.' The incident left a rather bitter feeling 
between the Governor and the Assembly party, and is impor- 
tant in that it made Mr. Galloway still more prominent as 
a leader of the opposition to Proprietary rule and caused the 
succeeding quarrels with the Governor to take on a more 
virulent character. 

Two controversies in which Mr. Galloway was concerned 
occurred during this early period of his career as an Assem- 
blyman, and will be briefly mentioned here. 

The first of these disputes, known as the Moore-Smith 
affair, began immediately after the Indian conferences of 
1757. Throughout the session of 1756-57 petitions had 
been sent to the Assembly complaining of one William 
Moore, Esq., a justice of the peace in Chester County, 
charging him with arbitrary and extortionate practices. No 
action was taken upon these petitions until Mr. Galloway 
was assigned to the Committee of Grievances (in the place 
of Benjamin Franklin), when the subject was taken up and 
referred to that committee.? At the same time the clerk 
was ordered to notify Moore that the House would inquire 
into the charges against him at the next session. On August 
25 the case was heard and Moore was granted further time 
to prepare his defence. Upon his failure to appear later, it 
was decided on September 27 that Moore ought to be 
removed from office, and Mr. Galloway was appointed on 
the committee to prepare an address to the Governor asking 
him to make the desired removal. No further action was 
taken on the subject until the first session of the next 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile Mr. Moore had written an address to the 
Governor defending his conduct and criticising the action of 


1 «Colonial Records,” Vol. VII. p. 694. 
* Votes of Assembly, April 1, 1757. 
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the Assembly. This was deemed libellous by the House, 
and the Sergeant-at-arms was sent to apprehend Moore; 
at the same time, William Smith, the college provost, who 
was suspected of being the author of Moore’s address, was 
ordered to appear before the House. 

The Governor, in a message to the Assembly, refused to 
remove Moore without a hearing, and declared that that 
was impossible because the House held the accused as a 
prisoner. The Assembly then decided to impeach Moore, 
and requested the Governor to appoint a day for that pur- 
pose. At the same time Mr. Galloway was chosen to pre- 
pare articles of impeachment. The Governor refused this 
request, however, claiming the right to act independently of 
the Assembly. At the same time both Moore and Smith 
refused to recant and submij. The only outcome of the 
affair was the increased bitt&rness it provoked between the 
Assembly and the Governor, for the origin of it lay in the 
fact that Moore was an obnoxious Proprietary officer, and 
Smith the author of a slanderous pamphlet urging the 
Crown to forbid Quakers the right of membership in the 
Assembly.’ 

The animosities aroused by this affair probably influenced 
the Governor in precipitating the next quarrel, which 
occurred in 1758, and which served still more to widen the 
gulf between the Assembly and Proprietors. The Governor 
refused his assent to another money bill because of the 
Commissioners named in the act. Mr. Galloway had the 
honor to be one of these Commissioners. They were 
charged with disregard of the Governor, expenditure of 
money without his consent, and neglect to render proper 
accounts. 

The Commissioners answered these charges before the 


‘The whole controversy appears on the minutes of the Assembly. 
The Habeas Corpus Acf was suspended as regarded the two accused ; 
but they both secured their release and Smith went to England, where 
he was successful in an appeal to the Privy Council; the House was 
censured. 
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Assembly April 5, 1758; they were pleased that the Gov- 
ernor had not charged them with appropriating money for 
their own use; admitted their refusal to defray needless 
expense; denied ‘the charge of neglect; and showed that 
the Governor had approved their expenditures.’ This spirited 
defence irritated the Governor, and he vented his spleen 
upon two members of the House who waited on him on 
business. The Assembly resented this treatment of its 
members and remonstrated, thus adding fuel to the fire. Mr. 
Galloway appeared throughout as in no way inclined to con- 
ciliation, and exhibited a disputatious, if not resentful, spirit. 
He was only accumulating a measure of dissatisfaction with 
Proprietary institutions which a few years later he was called 
upon to express in terms which would serve as a party 
platform in an exciting period of Pennsylvania politics. 

The prominence acquired by Mr. Galloway as a leader in 
the Assembly during the first year of his political career 
continued without interruption during the following years. 
A brief mention of the more important features of legis- 
lation from 1758 to 1764 will indicate how his talents were 
employed. 

Late in 1758 he was again sent as a Commissioner to 
Easton, to another conference with the Indians, at which 
the Governor in vain sought to have Tedyuscung withdraw 
his charges of fraud against the Proprietors. In his report 
of this conference the Governor wrote as follows: “We 
cannot but impute the said Tedyuscung’s making the base 
charge of forgery against the Proprietaries to the malicious 
suggestions and management of some wicked people, enemies 
to the Proprietaries.? . . .” 

On account of his absence in connection with this con- 
ference Mr. Galloway did not appear in the Assembly after 
his third election until November 16, 1758.5 Abuses con- 
nected with the military service and Indian trade then en- 

1 Votes of Assembly, April 5, 1758. : 
* “Colonial Records,’ Vol. VIII. p. 243. 
® Votes of Assembly, November 16, 1758. 
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gaged his attention. In the following year (April 21,1759) 
he was on a committee ordered “ to collect all the treaties 
held with the several tribes of Indians by this province, 
from the first settlement thereof, and to see the same 
printed in a small folio volume, on good strong paper.” 
The same committee was to collect all the laws of the Prov- 
ince and prepare bills: first, for amending the laws for 
establishing courts of justice in the Province; second, 
establishing an office for recording warrants and surveys; 
and, third, for regulating the inns and taverns within the 
Province." A month later several of the religious sects, 
hearing “with real concern” that a “conipany of Stage 
Players would erect a theatre and exhibit plays,” petitioned 
the Assembly to prohibit “such ensnaring and irreligious 
entertainments.” So Mr. Galloway headed a committee to 
bring in a bill prohibiting theatres and suppressing lotteries ; 
and a few days later one for the “relief of heirs, Devises 
and assigns of persons born out of the King’s legiance.” 

Mr. Galloway’s connection with the framing of some of 
these bills ts shown particularly in connection with that 
concerning warrants and surveys. A bill was passed by the 
Assembly, but vetoed by the Governor in a message which 
contained some observations made by several prominent 
lawyers, members of the Governor’s Council, to whom the 
bill had been referred for criticism.? The bill was returned 
to the Governor, who vetoed it again. On July 4 a new 
bill was framed and passed by the House. 

“ A member then presenting to the chair a paper of remarks upon the 
observations sent down by his Honor on the former draught of a bill for 
the said purpose,” 
the House decided to send it with the bill.* And in the 
message to the Governor occur the following words: 

“We herewith send such remarks made upon those observations by 


a gentleman of the law, a member of our house, in point of law and 
reason.” * 


1 Votes of Assembly, April 21, 1759. 2 Tbid., June 18, 1759. 
* Ibid., July 4, 1759. * Provincial Archives. 
VOL. XXxv1I.—12 
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These “ remarks,” the author of which was Mr. Galloway, 
played a very important part in this controversy. They 
give evidence of careful thought, an acquaintance with the 
subject, and a skill in fencing which made Mr. Galloway a 
dangerous opponent in all such bouts." 

In 1760 Mr. Galloway, in connection with a bill granting 
one hundred thousand pounds for military supplies, fought 
a successful battle with the Governor over the question of 
preserving to the Assembly the disposal of the money and 
forbidding the Governor to assist in its expenditure. The 
Governor was compelled to yield the point, owing to the 
determination of the Assembly to adhere to its resolution. 

In the following year military measures engaged the 
attention of Mr. Galloway largely, and as a Provincial Com- 
missioner he was very active in the administration of affairs. 
His activity was little affected by the return of Franklin 
from his successful mission in 1763. He resumed his inti- 
mate relations with the famous philosopher and continued 
his opposition to the Proprietary rule. At the end of each 
session he was granted a sum of money for extra services, 
showing that his talents were much in demand in the 
House.? At the close of the French and Indian War he 
was one of the two most active politicians in the Province 
of Pennsylvania.° 4 


AN OPPONENT OF PROPRIETORS. 


The year 1764 was an eventful one in the annals of Penn- 
sylvania politics. That Quaker Colony was stirred from 


’ A detailed account of this particular bill is not within the province ot 
this thesis. It will not be out of place, however, to state that its object was 
to prevent the injustice which often resulted from the confusion into 
which the carelessness of Proprietary officers had thrown land titles. (See 
W.R. Shepherd, ‘‘ History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania.’’) 

The method by which the Governor’s sanction of the bill was ob- 
tained and the uses to which it was put by some lawyers were causes for 
serious charges later. Galloway himself was accused of taking advantage 
of it to deprive some poor Germans of their lands. 

* Votes of Assembly, September 27, 1759 ; September 26, 1761, etc. 

5 Franklin was the other. 
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centre to circumference over the bold proposition to change 
the form of government and make it a Royal Province. 
Owing to the prominent part taken by Mr. Galloway in 
this movement, the year was also an important one in his 
career. He not only suffered a defeat at the polls, but, 
what was far more unfortunate, he entered upon a bitter 
feud with John Dickinson. 

In the apparently irreconcilable differences between the 
Assembly and Proprietors may be found the reason for the 
measure which occasioned the heated political quarrel of 
1764. The complaints made of the Quakers in the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, the quarrels over supply bills and 
taxation, and the continual bickerings with the Proprietors 
about assessors, Governors’ instructions, and the appoint- 
ment of judges had exhausted the patience of the popular 
or Assembly party. 

An affair which greatly aggravated the animosity between 
the two parties early in 1764 was what is known in history 
as the “Paxton Riot.” This unfortunate occurrence had 
its origin in the continued Indian depredations on the 
western frontier, and the feeling among the excitable 
Scotch-Irish in Lancaster County that suitable protection 
could not be obtained from the Quaker party in control ot 
the Provincial Assembly. In their desperation they took 
things into their own hands. A party of fifty or more 
frontiersmen deliberately massacred the few friendly Indians, 
wards of the government, living at Conestoga. The act, 
committed in the most shocking manner, met with the 
most vehement denunciation in Philadelphia. This served 
merely to still more irritate the frontiersmen, who not only 
defended their conduct, but threatened a war of extermi- 
nation against all Indians, friendly or hostile. 

Fears were entertained for the safety of the Moravian 
Indian converts, and they were removed to Philadelphia 
and lodged in the city barracks. This open and avowed 
protection of the Indians exasperated the westerners, and 
they started for Philadelphia with the alleged purpose or 
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killing the Indians and punishing the Quakers. The city 
was greatly alarmed. Military companies were organized, 
and even the Quakers shouldered guns and drilled. The 
wildest rumors were current as to the numbers and anger 
of the Irish. 

But the fierce Indian-hunters, when they learned of the 
effective measures for protection taken in the city, halted at 
Germantown. A delegation of leading men, among whom 
were Franklin and Galloway, went out to meet the insur- 
gents, heard their grievances, promised to consider certain 
reforms, and persuaded the majority of them to return 
home.? They left a committee to enter the city and present 
a petition to the Assembly. They demanded the banish- 
ment of the Indians, a promise not to try the Paxton mur- 
derers in the city of Philadelphia, and a larger representa- 
tion in the Assembly for the border counties.’ These 
demands were never acceded to, the murderers were never 
tried anywhere, and the only result of the affair was the 
bitter feeling it left against the Quakers and the Quaker 
party. And they, on the other hand, were filled with appre- 
hension lest the riotous Presbyterians should get the legis- 
lative as well as the executive branch of the government 
into their hands.‘ The participation of Mr. Galloway in 
this affair was never forgotten by the Paxton Boys; and 
ten years later, when a greater quarrel was brewing, they 
subjected him to insult. 

The immediate occasion of the proposition to abolish the 
Proprietorship, however, was a new quarrel over taxation, 
which followed closely upon the excitement of the Paxton 
riot. The agreement which Franklin had made with the 


1 Muhlenberg, Diary. 

* “‘Shippen Papers,’’ p. 204. Reed’s “ Life and Correspondence of 
President Reed,’’ p. 85. The action finally taken was to provide for the 
more effective administration of the courts in the counties ! 

* Sharpless, ‘‘A History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania,”’ 
p. 47. 

*Tbid., p. 67. Letter of James Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill. 
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Proprietors in 1759 regarding the taxation of their estates 
provided that the unimproved lands of the Proprietors 
should be assessed as low as the lowest rate at which similar 
lands of the people were assessed. Early in 1764 a bill 
granting fifty thousand pounds for an Indian campaign was 
returned by the Governor, with the demand that the best 
unimproved lands of the Proprietors be taxed at the rate 
paid by the people for their worst lands. 

Owing to the pressing necessity of war, the Assembly, in 
disgust at the mean advantage taken by the Proprietors, 
agreed to the demand. But at the same time it ap- 
pointed a committee, at the head of which stood Mr. Gal- 
loway, to consider and report upon the grievances of the 
Province.’ 

The report of this committee, presented March 24, 1764, 
and consisting of twenty-six resolutions penned by Mr. Gal- 
loway, placed at the door of the Proprietaries the responsi- 
bility for all their troubles. The chief causes of complaint 
against them were: their private instructions to the Deputy 
Governor, their claims to exemption from taxation, their 
appointment pf judges during pleasure, their abuse of the 
right to issue licenses to taverns, and their attempt to con- 
trol the militia. Their growing power, resulting from the 
continual increase of their estates, it was asserted, would 
not only tend to render them absolute, but endanger the 
prerogatives of the Crown as well as the liberties of the 
people.’ 

The Assembly having adopted the resolutions, then 
decided that 


‘‘as all hope of happiness under the proprietary government were at an 
end, they would adjourn in order to consult the people, whether an 
humble address should be drawn up, and transmitted to his Majesty, 
praying that he would be graciously pleased to take the people of this 
province under his immediate protection and government.’ . . ."' 


! Votes of Assembly, March, 1764. ? Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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In the mean time petitions requesting a change of govern- 
ment were circulated and signed by many of the Quakers.’ 
These were presented to the Assembly when it reconvened 
a few weeks later. A resolution to send a petition asking 
the Crown to resume the government of the Province was 
then adopted. This measure encountered the strenuous 
opposition of John Dickinson, and was disapproved by the 
aged Speaker, Isaac Norris. 

John Dickinson, while not a partisan of the Proprietors, 
proved to be one of their best allies in this dispute. His 
speech against the proposed petition was an able one. 
Owing to ill health he had had no opportunity to offer his 
objections to the measure until it reached its final stages in 
the House.*? The substance of his argument was that the 
time for seeking a change in the government was an ex- 
tremely unfavorable one. The Province was in disfavor at 
London, and the exceptional privileges then enjoyed might 
be taken away. The Church of England might be estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania and the Quakers disfranchised. 
Besides, a standing army might be quartered among them. 
He admitted their grievances, but believed that by obtain- 
ing their request they would merely jump from the frying- 
pan into the fire.* 

Mr. Galloway’s reply to these objections was as follows: 
He said he would not “take up the time of the House in 
making large protestations” of his sincerity, or that his con- 


1 The Proprietary party declared that these petitions were obtained as 
follows : “ Taverns were engaged, many of the poorer and more dependent 
kind of laboring people in town were invited thither by night, the fear 
of being turned out of business and the eloquence of a punch bow! pre- 
vailed on many to sign the petition for the good of their country.’’ 
(Plain Dealer, No. 3.) 

Counter-petitions containing some ten thousand names were sent to 
the Proprietors. It was charged that these were obtained by “ persuad- 
ing the inmates of barracks and children twelve years old to sign.’ 
(Scribbler.) 

2 Reply to the speech of Joseph Galloway. 

® Dickinson's speech in the Assembly. 
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duct was “actuated by an ardent desire to restore the almost 
expiring liberties” of his country. He had shown a “ steady 
uniformity of conduct in support of public liberty,” and 
needed to make no professions. He had not the “vanity 
to hope” that if “we cannot now succeed in removing the 
prejudices occasioned by Proprietary misrepresentations we 
shall ever see the day, while the powers of government are 
united with immense property, that Proprietary influences 
of ministerial prejudice against us will cease.” But he 
feared a little time would show them “in the ridiculous 
light that Horace shows his Clown, who meeting a river in 
his road sat down on the bank to wait till the stream should 
pass him.” That the ministry should take advantage of the 
circumstances and deprive them of any of their “ just liber- 
ties,” he thought an unwarranted supposition. He expa- 
tiated upon the virtues of the King, and pictured the 
advantages of a royal government. He declared that their 
condition would be far better if they enjoyed only such 
privileges as were granted the neighboring provinces. He 
pictured the armed mobs coming to the city, “nor was the 
government capable of defending itself or the people under 
its care. No, sir, our present safety, and, for aught I know, 
our present existence, is owing to the King’s troops, and a 
few brave Volunteers, the friends of liberty, and of public 
virtue.” “A military establishment is already and will be 
more effectually established in the colonies. This seems the 
determined, unalterable resolution of the British Parlia- 
ment.” Nothing else would ever secure them protection in 
their present disunited state. “There is no alternative be- 
tween this measure and a general union to ensure us pro- 
tection’ against the foreign invader. Such an union has 
been already rejected and such an one we shall now never 
enjoy. Our superiors think it convenient to keep us in 
another state; and therefore we shall undoubtedly have 
this measure . . . established whether the government is 
changed or not.” It would be far better to have it under 
the King than under the Proprietors. In conclusion he de- 
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clared their condition comparable to a human constitution 
with a disease. Some remedy was necessary, but waiting 
for a more favorable opportunity was to act on the advice of 
a “ quack,” 


“The powers of legislation truly resemble the soul which animates 
and directs the conduct and behavior of the political institution. An 
upright administration of Justice resembles the active blood which by 
its pure and uninterrupted course, preserves and supports its health and 
vigor. In these two vital parts, with many others, the fever of ambi- 
tion and arbitrary power is and has been continually raging with unre- 
mitting violence. The powers of legislation are so checked and con- 
trolled, that they are almost annihilated. The courts of judicature are 
so dependent on proprietary influence that wherever proprietary interest 
is in question, the stream of justice becomes so turbid and thick, that it 
can no longer discharge its duty, security of life and estate is become an 
empty name, and the spirit of liberty, distrest and worn out by ineffec- 
tual efforts for her preservation, is verging fast to a dissolution. Nothing 
but a Royal medicine expeditiously administered can possibly revive or 
restore her, and if such a medicine can be obtained before the midnight 
gloom approaches and fatal death puts an end to our struggles, shall we 
not do it?”’! 


Dickinson’s attack on the Assembly’s policy had no 
immediate effect; no postponement of the question to 
further consideration, even, could be obtained. The resolu- 
tion was passed with but four dissenting votes, and a request 
to have their protest entered on the minutes was denied the 
minority.” 

This debate between Mr. Galloway and Mr. Dickinson to 
a certain extent prepared the way for the unfortunate feud 
which was started a few weeks later. Soon after the ad- 
journment of the Assembly Dickinson’s speech was printed 
as a pamphlet, with an introduction by William Smith, the 
college provost, and distributed by the Proprietary party as 


1 This interesting specimen of Galloway’s early attempts at the use of 
figurative language was greatly derided by Dickinson in his ‘‘ Reply,’’ 
and Galloway seems to have given up the attempts in his later produc- 
tions. 

* Votes of Assembly. Mr. Galloway was to meet with the same expe- 
rience ten years later in the Continental Congress. 
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acampaign document. Shortly after there appeared another 
pamphlet entitled “ The Speech of Joseph Galloway, Esq., 
in Answer to the Speech of John Dickinson, Delivered in 
the House of Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
May 24th, 1764.” 

This pamphlet contained, besides the author’s arguments 
in favor of the Royal petition, several accusations against his 
rival and opponent, Mr. Dickinson. The latter immediately 
took umbrage at this, and sent Galloway a challenge, which 
was declined.’ He then published a “ Reply,” in which he 
designated Mr. Galloway’s “speech” as “ pretended,” and 
declared that not a sentence of it had ever been spoken in 
the House.” He “was not surprised to find that a person 
who treated his own character with such license should not 
be unsparing of others.” Mr. Galloway had accused him of 


1 « Writings of John Dickinson,’’ Memoirs Hist. Soc. of Penna. The 
Monthly Review, January, 1765. That a Quaker should challenge a 
Quaker may well cause surprise. It only indicates what anger had been 
aroused in Dickinson's breast. In his ‘‘ Reply’’ he taunts Galloway 
for his refusal thus: ‘‘ Presumptuous indeed must I appear should I 
venture into these lists, against a person who wields the weapons of wordy 
war—the only weapons he dares to wield. . . ."’ 

* That this speech was ever delivered in the Assembly as printed 
Galloway never claimed. He did claim that the “substance” of it was 
so delivered, however, and obtained affidavits from members of the 
Assembly in support of his assertion. After Dickinson had finished 
speaking, Galloway arose to reply ; but before he had proceeded very 
far the aged Speaker, Mr. Norris, was taken ill, and the House ad- 
journed. Mr. Dickinson was requested to leave his speech (which was 
committed to paper) on the table, that members might peruse it. He 
declined, giving as a reason that it was not in suitable form, although 
he was told that only the substance was desired for examination, and not 
the ‘‘stile or method.’’ But he promised to perfect it and give it to 
Mr. Galloway that evening. When Galloway called for it, it was not 
ready. Taken to the House next day, no one called for it, and after 
that time the resolution was not again debated at length. The ‘‘sub- 
stance’ of Galloway’s speech had probably been delivered in the Assem- 
bly when the question of a change was first broached, and long before 
Dickinson delivered his speech. This whole controversy is contained 
in Galloway’s ‘‘To the Public,’ Philadelphia, September 29, 1764, 
and Dickinson’s ‘‘ Reply." 
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being influenced in his conduct by a “restless thirst after 
promotion—a fondness to serve the purposes of power from 
an expectation of being rewarded with posts of honor and 
profit.” But he had not “given himself an office of profit 
every year since he had been a representative,” nor had he 
“enriched himself with a lucrative post torn from the old 
age of a worthy man;” he had not lined “ his pockets” with 
spoils in “vile jobs;” nor bought with the public money 
“commissions of judges” in courts where he practised for 
his “most intimate friends;” he had not “juggled in dirty 
cabals” about the offices ot Chief-Justice and Attorney- 
General; he had not taken “ raw councils” in “ taverns” for 
“regulating the conduct of Pennsylvania.” 

These counter-charges against Mr. Galloway it would 
probably be difficult either to prove or disprove at this late 
day. They are of such a nature that circumstantial evi- 
dence alone could not prove them. And they are charges 
which would be apt to be brought against a successful rival 
for political honors, particularly at the time of this quarrel 
between the two men. Mr. Galloway was a politician, and 
his influence was, no doubt, exerted in favor of friends, 
whose aid would be most useful to him in his political am- 
bitions. His acts need not have been necessarily corrupt or 
detrimental to the public service. Indeed, had they been 
Mr. Galloway would not, in all probability, have maintained 
his leadership so many years, and the fact that he did retain 
the confidence of his constituents so long is a sufficient 
answer to these charges. 

Anger and hatred on the part of Dickinson, and malice 
and envy on the part of Galloway, characterized the bitter 
invectives they hurled at each other during this summer 
campaign of 1764. The unfortunate breach between them 
was never healed, and the resentment which rankled in 
their breasts and frequently showed itself in the political 
contests lasted throughout the rest of their days.’ 


1 There is reason to believe that Galloway’s influence served to keep 
Dickinson out of the Assembly for a number of years. And it was 
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But this pamphlet duel, while important, was but one 
phase of the exciting pamphlet war which was waged 
between the advocates of Royal government and their adver- 
saries, the supporters of Proprietary rule. No denunciation 
was too vehement, no accusation too bold, and no warning 
too absurd to be printed and circulated by both parties. 
And no clearer evidence could be given of the influence of 
Mr. Galloway as a politician and leader in Pennsylvania 
than is contained in some of the pamphlets and broadsides 
issued during this campaign. 

A pamphlet entitled The Plain Dealer, No. 3, was espe- 
cially severe in its denunciation of Mr. Galloway. It dealt 
with his defence of the Assembly resolves, his conduct as 
Indian Commissioner, and his connection with the purchase 
of laws from Governor Denny." 

“ Our Quaker Lawyer and Politician has the impudence 
to deny everything that has been urged concerning the 
inhumanity ... of a Quaker Assembly. He says, the 
right and power of superintending the protection of the 
frontiers were solely in the Governor. The Assembly never 
had the disposal of a single farthing of the public money. 
The Commissioners only had the power of applying the 
money with the Governor’s consent to particular uses.’ 


certainly due to his action that Dickinson was kept out of the first Con- 
tinental Congress until near the close of the session. 

Dickinson frequently took occasion to vent his spite on Galloway. In 
the celebrated “ Farmer’s Letters’’ he clearly has Galloway in mind in 
several instances. 

During this campaign ot 1764 Dickinson published an article in 
which he ridiculed Galloway’s ‘‘Speech.’’ It was entitled ‘‘ A Receipt 
to make a, Speech.” 

1 It asserted that the law concerning “ Warrants and Surveys,’’ in 
which Mr. Galloway was interested, had been obtained by purchase. 

‘«T shall not tire the reader with observations on the rest of the laws 
which we bought; they are much of a stamp. I find that our lawyers 
can say pretty things of them all,’’ (Plain Dealer, No. 3.) 

2 Mr. Galloway had published some ‘‘ Explanatory Remarks” on the 
resolves. 
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Does this man believe there is such a thing as truth and 
falsehood, when he abuses the public in this manner ? 

“ Were it not that this lawyer was the leading man in our 
late Assembly and therefore a gentleman of singular con- 
sequence, [ should not have taken the trouble of conversing 
80 long with a person that discovers such an absolute con- 
tempt of truth.” 

The Anti-Proprietary party published a number of satirical 
pieces with the object of bringing the Presbyterians into dis- 
repute with the Quakers.' One entitled “ A Looking Glass 
for Presbyterians” gave an account of the supposed proceed- 
ings of a Council of Presbyterian ministers and elders, held at 
Lancaster, August 28, 1764, to settle the election.?, A mock 
prayer of the Moderator contained the following petition : 

“Oh do thou confound these cursed Quakers, that are 
endeavoring to bring us under a kingly yoke . . . confound 
our enemies the Assembly . . . pour down in a particular 
manner thy judgments upon F—n and G—-y, and let the 
thunderbolts of thy vengeance sink them down to the lower 
regions . . . let the King’s name become odious and stink 
in the nostrils of the Dutch and let them join heartily with 
us thy servants in turning out the present members ot 
Assembly and in putting in such men as shall be subservient 
to all our present and future views for the good of thy 
kirk... .” The meeting decided that if only Franklin and 
Galloway could be turned out of the Assembly “the rest 
would be like a body without a head.” 


? The hostility of the Presbyterians towards the Quakers was a char- 
acteristic feature of this campaign. In a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Plain 
Truth” they declared that ‘‘to govern was repugnant to the avowed 
principles of the Quakers.” This was answered in “Plain Truth found 
to be Plain Falsehood’’ with the retort, ‘‘to be governed is absolutely 
repugnant to the avowed principles of the Presbyterians.’’ 

* This pamphlet encouraged the Presbyterians to expect great things 
when they secured control of the government: taxes to support their 
ministers, laws compelling everybody to attend their meetings, and 
exemption of Proprietary estates from taxation forever. The absurdity 
of this must have served to defeat its purpose. 
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The election which occurred October 1 and 2, 1764, and 
at which the Proprietary party hoped to gain control of the 
Assembly, and thus prevent the sending of the petition to 
the Crown, was one of great excitement. The defeat of 
Franklin and Galloway was particularly desired and the 
greatest exertions were directed to that end. A contem- 
porary letter gives a vivid account of the day’s doings.' 


‘*Our late election . . . was really a hard fought one, and managed 
with more decency and good manners than would have been expected 
from such irritated partisans as appeared as the champions on each side. 
A number of squibs, quarters, and half sheets were thrown among the 
populace on the day of election, some so copious as to aim at the general 
dispute, and others, more confined, to Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Galloway, 
with now and then a skit at the Doctor, but these had little or no effect.’’ 


The poll was opened at about nine o’clock in the morning 
and voting continued until three o’clock the next afternoon. 
The aged and lame were brought in chairs and litters; 
horsemen were dispatched to Germantown for recruits; in 
all nearly four thousand votes were cast. The vote was a 
close one, and both Franklin and Galloway were defeated. 


‘*Mr. Franklin died like a philosopher. But Mr. Galloway agonized 
in death like a mortal deist, who has no hopes of a future existence.’ 


Mr. Galloway’s activity and prominence in connection 
with this Proprietary dispute were later referred to by his 
enemies as evidence that at one time he was a leader of the 
popular party and a bold defender of the people’s rights, 
but that he later deserted and joined the royalist side. But 
this charge is irrelevant and deceptive. The affair had not 
the remotest connection with the Revolutionary quarrel. 
Furthermore, the “ people” in this dispute were about evenly 
divided between the two parties, and Mr. Galloway was a 
leader of that party which desired a Royal government. 

Whatever Mr. Galloway’s hopes of a future political exist- 
ence may have been after his defeat of 1764, he enjoyed a 


1 Mr. Pettit to Mr. Reed, November 3, 1764. (Reed’s ‘‘ Life of Reed,’’ 
Vol. I. p. 36. ) 
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political resurrection the very next year. And his corre- 
spondence with Franklin, who had been sent abroad to 
present the petition to the Crown, shows that he was among 
the quick and not the dead. The proposed change of gov- 
ernment was the burden of these letters, and further com- 
plaints of Proprietary injustice and new arguments for the 
change were forwarded to Franklin to aid in conducting 
their petition to a successful issue. The partiality shown by 
the Proprietors to the lower counties, their failure to execute 
the laws and bring wrongdoers to justice, the reinstatement 
of William Moore as justice in Chester County, and the 
offensive treatment of Quaker partisans were all offered as 
additional reasons for the change.' 

“ A strange government this,” wrote Galloway, “in which 
loyalty and affection to the sovereign are made criminal, 
while a servile submission and implicit obedience to the 
unjust and oppressive measures of a private subject are the 
only path to promotion.” * 

But the measure so greatly desired by Mr. Galloway met 
with little encouragement in England, and even the Quakers 
who first supported it began to doubt the wisdom of it, and 
instructed Franklin to move cautiously in the matter. Early 
in 1765 a report was circulated in Philadelphia that the 
petition had been refused even a hearing by the Crown. 
Mr. Galloway was greatly agitated over this, and, while 
Franklin’s letters contained no confirmation of this story, 
yet Mr. Galloway wrote him a long letter concerning it.* 
He informed him how busy he had been trying to counteract 
the bad influence of this report; how anxious the Assembly 
was to learn the result of the petition; how determined they 
were to persevere in their efforts; and what distress would 
ensue upon a failure. 


‘Galloway to Franklin, November 23, 1764. (Sparks, ‘‘ Franklin’s 
Works,” Vol. VII. p. 276.) 

* Thid. 

* Ibid., February 27, 1765. (Bigelow, ‘‘ Franklin’s Works,” Vol. III. 
p. 372.) 
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“ Wherefore I hope the petitions, as you have written, and I have con- 
fidently declared, are not rejected or laid aside, but will be resumed when 
the more important American affairs are settled. Nothing less than a 
change, I think, will satisfy the people ; certain I am a dismission with- 
out a hearing never can, but, I fear, will throw this already unhappy prov- 
ince into equal disorder and confusion with its neighboring colonies. 

‘* You will therefore be pleased to inform me in what state the petitions 
are before his Majesty’s Council by the earliest opportunity, that I may 
be enabled to satisfy the people, who rely upon us with certainty. In 
the meantime, be assured that nothing in my power shall be wanting to 
preserve the peace and render them easy ’’ 


Mr. Galloway’s energies in behalf of this unwise measure 
were wasted ; and its progress was interrupted by the sudden 
rise of a new subject for discussion, far more important in 
its influence upon the future, not only of Mr. Galloway, but 
of the Colonies. This was the Stamp Act. 


(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM BILES. 
BY MILES WHITE, JR., BALTIMORE, MD. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


William Biles, at different times, was a witness to many 
wills, deeds, etc., and the fac-simile of his signature, given 
herein, is taken from the 
will of Jacob Janney, of Wi p j 
Bucks County, dated 8th W WH fos 
mo. 2, 1708, and still preserved in the office of the Register 
of Wills at Philadelphia. 

An election was ordered for February 20, 1682, for mem- 
bers of Council and Assembly, to be holden at Philadelphia 
March 10 following, when William Biles, Christopher Tay- 
lor, and James Harrison were elected to the Council from 
Bucks County.' 

The first session of this first Council was held in Phila- 
delphia 1st mo. 10, 1682/3, and was presided over by 
William Penn in person;? William Biles was present, and 
seems to have been regular in his attendance during its 
sessions and to have taken an important part in framing 
the laws; on the 16th, 21st, and 26th insts. he was ap- 
pointed on committees to which were referred the prepara- 
tion of various bills for the Council,’ and on 7th mo. 8, 
1688, he and three others were appointed “to bring in a 
Bill concerning horses goeing out and comeing into this 
Province.” He was also present (2d mo. 2, 1683) when the 
Great Charter was read and thankfully received, and was 
one of those who signed it.‘ \ 

We find that, according to the entry in the original 

* Davis’s Hist. Bucks Co., p. 65. 

* Colonial Records, vol. i. p. 1; Proud’s Hist, Penna., vol i. p. 285; 
Delaware Register, vol. i. p. 331. 

* Colonial Records, voli. pp. 6, 8, 11, 24. 

‘Ibid., pp. xl, 16; Proud’s Hist. Penna., vol. i. p, 239; vol. ii, Ap- 
pendix, p. 28; Davis’s Hist. Bucks Co., p. 65. 
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records of Bucks County of 1684,’ showing ear-marks or 
brands, that William Biles, William Biles, Jr., and Charles 
Biles were then owners of cattle. 

On May 22, 1684, the Provincial Council appointed ? 
“ One Inferior receiver in Every County, who shall receive 
directions from y* Deputy Treasurer, who shall receive In- 
structions from y* Gov’ and Councill; who Shall not be 
allowed above 20 lb. p. year;” among whom was “ Wm. 
Biles, for Bucks;” and on February 11, 1685, William 
Biles and others were appointed to lay out a road in Bucks 
County. The Council (2d mo. 6, 1685) “ Ordered that a 
Comission be drawne for James Harrison, Tho: Janney, 
Wm. Yardley, Wm. Biles, Wm. Beaks, John Ottor, Edm‘ 
Bennet & Jno. Swift, to be Justices of the Peace for y* 
County of Bucks, the year Ensueing.”* Until the Revolu- 
tion, justices of the peace were judges in the County Courts 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Council‘ (10th mo. 1, 1685), having been requested 
that a “ Speciall Comission be granted for y* Tryall of David 
Davis the next Court, who is a Prisoner in y* County of 
Bucks, on suspition of killing his servant,” unanimously 
agreed “that a Comission be Expeditiously prepared for y* 
authorising & Impowring of James Harrison, Arthur Cook, 
Tho. Janney, Wm. Yardley, Wm. Biles, to be special 
Comiss™ to hear and Determine all heinous and Enormous 
Crimes that shall be brought before them in y* County of 
Bucks, in a Court there to begin on y* 10" Ins‘, by them to 
be held.” 

The first session of the Assembly to which William Biles 
was elected was that of 1686, beginning 3d mo. 10 at Phil- 
adelphia, and on 3d mo. 11 he and Cornelius Empson were 
fined twelve pence each for being absent the previous day ; ° 


1 Colonial Records, p. 77. 
* Tbid., vol. i. p. 57; Battle’s Bucks Co., p. 194. 
® Ibid., p. 184. * Tbid., vol. i. p. 76. 
5 Tbid., p. 114; Battle’s Bucks Co., p. 246. 
$ Votes of Assembly, vol. i. pt. 1, p. 37. 
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and William Yardley and he were appointed a committee 
to acquaint the Council that the Assembly desired to meet 
the President and Council in a full body. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council and Assembly for so many years that an 
enumeration of all the committees on which he served 
would occupy too much space, and mention of only some 
of the more important ones must suffice. He was fre- 
quently appointed to acquaint the Council of the acts or 
desires of the Assembly, and was often a member of the 
Committee on “Aggrievances,” through the medium of 
which much of the ordinary business of the Assembly was 
first brought before the House. 

In 1687 the tax levied was given to William Biles to 
collect;' and in this year we are informed? that “ Wm. 
Biles, the only merchant along the Delaware who imported 
and sold Rum, a leading Friend, and several times elected 
to the Assembly, was called to account for selling rum to 
the Indians, and Thomas Janney and William Yardley were 
appointed to wait on him.” He said to them * that it was 
“not against the Law neither doth he know that it is any 
evil to do so, but however, if Friends desire him not to do 
it, he will for the future forbear it;” which caused a writer 
in the Friends’ Intelligencer to say, “ It was a remarkable act 
of a Christian man that he should discontinue to sell rum 
to the Indians, on account of the desire of his brethren, 
when it was neither a violation of law nor the Discipline.” 

In 1689 he served his second term in the Assembly, and 
was present at the opening session, 3d mo. 10; and he and 
Joseph Fisher were requested to find out whether the Gov- 
ernor and Council could listen to some proposals ‘from the 
Assembly.‘ He was appointed also on the Committee on 
“A ggrievances.” 


1 Battle’s Bucks Co., p. 189. 
* Davis’s Hist. Bucks Co., p. 835. 
5 MS. Minutes Falls Monthly Meeting; Friends’ Intelligencer, vol. 
Ivi. p. 489. 
* Votes of Assembly, vol. i. pt. 1, p. 48. 
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On 11th mo. 2, 1689/90, the Council' ordered that 
“Commissions of y* Peace be made for all y* Counties, 
and these persons ffollowing to be Inserted, (viz) Bucks Co. 
Arth. Cook, Jos. Growdon, Wm. Yardly, Tho. Janney, 
Wm. Byles, Nich. Newlin, Jo" Brock, Hen. Baker.” 

In March, 1690, the grand jury thought it necessary that 
the county be divided into townships, and the court, at its 
next session, ordered Henry Baker and eleven others, in- 
cluding William Biles, to meet together at the court-house 
the day before the next court and perform this service; for 
some reason this order was not obeyed, and at the Septem- 
ber term, 1692, the court again took up the matter and ap- 
pointed a jury, on which were Arthur Cook? and twelve 
others, including William Biles (nine members of the 
former jury being reappointed), and ordered them “ or the 
greater number of them to meet together at the meeting- 
house at Neshaminah the 27th day of this instant, and 
divide this county into townships,” which they accordingly 
did. 

Only fragments of the minutes of Councils for 1692 and 
1693 (prior to April 26, when Governor Fletcher arrived) 
remain; and though William Biles was a member® for 
these sessions, it is not known whether or not he took an 
active part in the proceedings. 

The Council of 1693‘ “came on the scene in the midst 
of very unsettled times; the dissensions of the past two 
years were still rampant, while hardly had the Council 
begun its administration when it was deposed by the arrival 
of Governor Fletcher, with his commission from the Crown, 
to assume Penn’s government, and was supplanted by a new 
Council appointed by him,” and William Biles, who had 

1 Colonial Records, vol. i. p. 278; Buck’s Bucks Co., Pa., p. 23. 

* Publications So. Hist. Assoc., vol. v. pp, 898, 894; Battle’s Bucks 
Co., p. 190; Davis’s Hist. Bucks Co., p. 101; Pa. Maa. Hist. anp 
Broa., vol. xviii. p. 24. 

3 Charter to William Penn and Duke of York’s Laws, p. 587; Pa. 
Maa. Hist. AND B10G., vol. xi. pp. 151-159. 

‘ Tbid., vol. xviii. p. 25. 
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been elected for the years 1692, 1693, and 1694, went out 
of the Council. 

In 1694 William Biles was again in the Assembly which 
met 2d mo. 10, 1694, at Philadelphia, and served on the 
Committee on “Aggrievances,”* and on 4th mo. 9 he and 
three others were ordered to attend the Governor and 
Council, with the Remonstrance drawn in answer to the 
Queen’s letter and Governor’s speech, and to inquire what 
had been done concerning the bills sent up. 

In 1695 Joseph Growden, Phineas Pemberton, and Wil- 
liam Biles were elected from Bucks County to the Council 
which met on April 20,? and on the 22d the return of the 
Sheriff of Bucks County of representatives in Council was 
read and rejected, “becaus it did not mention the day of 
their election, nor the rexive years for which the members 
were to serve ;”* and on the 24th it was “ Ordered, that new 
writts be issued for their election of representatives upon y* 
8” of May next,” when William Biles was elected for one 
year. On May 28 he and one member from each of the 
other counties “‘ were appointed to Consider of a new frame 
& modell of governm' & to make report to the Governo" & 
Councill this afternoon.” They reported,— 


‘“‘That they had made some attempts, but Could not agree upon a 
new frame,’’ and Governor Markham appointed the same committee to 
meet with him about it. The next day they reported‘ ‘‘ That nothing 
could be agreed upon in ord' to a new modell of governm' notwithstand- 
ing all y* pains & time spent about y* same.’’ The Governor addressed 
the Council, and upbraided them for taking up much time in endeavor- 
ing to lay aside the Charter, which had previously been thankfully 
accepted, and endeavoring unsuccessfully to make a more easy frame of 
government ; and since the object of their meeting was to advise with 
him in matters relating to the government, he informed them that the 
Queen, upon the 21st of August, 1694, had signified, ‘‘That a Quota 
not exceeding eighty men, with their officers, or the value of the chairges 


1 Votes of Assembly, vol. i. pt. 1, p. 88. 
* Battle's Bucks Co., p. 200. 

* Colonial Records, vol. i. pp. 447, 448. 
* Tbid., pp. 450, 451. 
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of maintaining y* same, be the measure of the assistance to be given by 
y’ sd province of pennsilvania & Countrie of Newcastle for y* defence 
& securitie of the province of New-York,’’ etc. 


This question occupied the attention of the Legislature 
for more than one session, for in 1696' we again find Wil- 
liam Biles a member of the Assembly which met 8th mo. 
26 at Philadelphia, and on the 30th he was appointed on a 
committee to consider a way to answer the Queen’s letter 
and preserve the people’s privileges.2 On the 31st they 
reported that they had an expedient ready to answer the 
Queen’s letter, but that they recommended before this was 
put into effect the provisions of the old Charter (that before 
Governor Fletcher’s time) in regard to election of Council- 
lors and Assemblymen should be put in force. 

William Biles was returned, as elected, to the Council 
that met in Philadelphia May 10, 1698, and took his seat on 
the 11th inst. ;* and likewise to the Council that met May 
10, 1699,‘ on which date he “did subscribe the declaraon 
of fidelity, the profession of the Christian belief, & the test.” 

The Council which met March 80, 1700, received on 
April 1 the return of the Sheriff of Bucks County of rep- 
resentatives in Council, from which it appears that William 
Biles was elected for two years,’ and appeared and took his 
seat; and on April 10, the question of laws for securing the 
people’s property in Overplus Lands being debated and left 
to the consideration of the Governor and Council, “y* 
prov. Gov. appointed John Simcoke, Joseph Growdon 
and Wm. Biles* to meet him att night to consider yrof, & 
as neer as might be, to adjust y® rates of overplus Lands, 
according to their neerness to or remoteness from y* town 
of philadelphia.” 

On June 7, 1700, the opposition between the members of 


1 Colonial Records, p. 468. 
2 Votes of Assembly, vol. i. pt. 1, p. 94. 
* Colonial Records, vol. i. p. 515, 


‘ Ibid., p. 536, 5 Ibid., p. 568. * Ibid., p. 578. 
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the upper and lower counties about the number of members 
and representatives, charges, etc., prevented an agreement 
about the proposed new Charter,’ and it having been voted 
that they would not be governed by the old Charter, but 
that Penn should resume government under letters patent 
of King Charles II., the Speaker, in behalf of the repre- 
sentatives in Assembly, William Biles and John Hill, in 
behalf of those in Council, for the Province and territories 
respectively, by the unanimous consent of all members 
present of both Council and Assembly, took the Charter 
and delivered it up to the Proprietary and Governor. 

On Octeber 24, at a Council held at New Castle, the 
Proprietary “sent for ph. pemberton, Wm. Biles & Jn° 
Blunston,? who having been qualified to be of y* Council, 
took yr places att y* board.” 

As William Biles went to England in 1701, he was 
absent from the meetings of Council that year. 

Not only was he a member of the Council for the years 
1698-1701, as above stated, but he was also during the 
years 1699-1701 a Puisne Judge, or one of the Justices of 
the highest court in the Province.’ Prior to 1790 the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, for trial of higher crimes and appeal, 
was held by the Justices of the Provincial or Supreme 
Court, who made a circuit of the counties at stated times, 
and we find that on April 18, 1699, Edward Shippen, Cor- 
nelius Empson, and William Biles held court at Chester. 

In 1700 Phineas Pemberton, William Biles, and Richard 
Hough were appointed Judges of a Court of Inquiry “ For 
the compleat Settling and Establishing of Affairs of Prop- 
erty in this the County of Bucks.” That the powers of this 
Court were very extensive is shown by their commission 
signed by William Penn 10th mo. 18, 1700, which is given 
in full in Buck’s History of Bucks County.‘ 

During the early days of the Province there were no 

? Colonial Records, p. 588. * Ibid., p. 592. 


* Pa, Arch., 2d ser., vol. ix. p. 680; Hist. Chester Co., Pa., p. 370. 
*P. 23; see Battle’s Bucks Co., p. 366. 
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lawyers there, but William Biles and others appeared for 
their neighbors and friends, and were called attorneys. It 
also appears that in Deeember, 1702, the court adjourned 
to William Biles’s house;' this was soon after his return 
from England. 

At the Assembly begun at Philadelphia on October 15, 
1703, William Biles was present and signed the declaration 
and test,’ and on August 21, 1704, he informed the House,’ 
“that Nathaniel Puckle had a Letter from the Proprietary to 
be communicated to several Persons here, encouraging 
them to insist upon the Privileges of their Charter and 
Laws, and not tamely give them up; and instanced what 
Advantage it has been to the People of Rhode-Island, Con- 
necticut, and other Proprietary Governments, to assert their 
Rights,” ete. 

James Logan, writing to Penn 9th mo. 22, 1704, says,‘ 
“ That ridiculous old man, W. Biles, frequently affirms they 
will never grant one penny on any account till they have 
all their privileges explained and confirmed.” 

In 1704 the animosity between the Proprietary’s adherents 
and his opponents, which had long been an undercurrent 
in politics, broke forth with great violence, and the country 
became distinctly divided into two political parties, the 
Proprietary or Aristocratic and the Popular or Democratic, 
the former under the leadership of Logan and the latter 
under that of David Lloyd. William Biles belonged to the 
latter, while some of his neighbors and personal friends be- 
longed to the former, and were his bitter political enemies. 

Logan spoke in such strongly adverse terms of the promi- 
nent members of the Popular party that the editor of the 
Penn-Logan Correspondence felt called upon several times to 
make excuses for him, and to say,’ “ such was the Secretary’s 


’ Battle’s Bucks Co., pp. 250, 205. 

2 Proud’s Hist. Penna., vol. i. p. 455 n. 

5 Historical Review of Const. and Govt. of Penna., p. 65 n. 
* Penn-Logan Corresp., vol. i. p. 344. 

5 Thid., vol. ii. p. 34. 
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zeal for the Proprietary interests that he was not inclined 
to regard with favor those who were arrayed against them.” 
In his letters to Penn he says,'— 


‘‘This people think privileges their due, and all that can be grasped 
to be their native right. . . . They think it their business to secure them- 
selves against a queen’s government ;” and again,* ‘‘The generality, 
however, are honestly and well inclined, and out of assembly are very 
good men ; but when got together, I know not how they are infatuated 
and led by smooth stories.” 

The fact that Logan spoke in harsh terms of the public acts of Biles 
and others does not seem to have affected his regard for and intercourse 
with them personally ; for, after the Evans affair had occurred, we find 
him writing to William Biles under date of 8th mo. 11, 1708,* begin- 
ning the letter, ‘‘ Loving Friend,’ and closing it, ‘‘I am thy well- 
wishing friend.’ This letter was partly in regard to a claim of certain 
persons to Biles’s Island, and Logan states, ‘‘I will spare no pains nor 
cost to convince these persons, whoever they are, that they have been 
in the wrong,’’ etc. 


William Biles was Treasurer of Bucks County in 1704,‘ 
and also collector of money granted the Proprietary by the 
Legislature; and on March 28° he and the other collectors 
of this fund were summoned to attend the Council, and “ to 
answer for their neglect in Collecting y* sd Tax within their 
several Districts.” He was also a member of the Assembly 
which met at Philadelphia October 14, 1704, and was one 
of the committee * to which the bill for “the Affirmations 
to pass in Lieu of Oaths,” etc., was committed, 8th mo. 26, 
and 9th mo. 14 on the committee to prepare the Votes of 
Assembly for publication, and on adjournment of the Assem- 
bly (8d mo. 23, 1705) was sued by Governor Evans in an 
action of £2000 pounds, as related by Logan,’ “for say- 
ing these words on the 11th-month last; ‘He is but a 


* Penn-Logan Corresp., vol. i. p. 299. 

* Tbid., vol. i. p. 323. 

5 Thid., vol. ii. p. 299. 

* Pa. Arch., 2d ser., vol. ix. pp. 744, 748. 
5 Colonial Records, vol. ii. p. 124. 

® Votes of Assembly, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 22. 

™ Penn-Logan Corresp., vol. ii. p. 83. 
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boy ; he is not fit to be our Governour. We'll kick him out; 
we'll kick him out.” And at the ensuing Court, himself not 
appearing, and David Lloyd, his attorney, demurring upon 
a plea of privilege as an Assemblyman, which was over- 
ruled, he was ordered to plead over and come to an issu- 
able plea; but this he refused, and therefore judgment went 
against him yesterday. <A jury of inquiry sat upon the 
damages, and found £300 to the Governour.” ! 

William Biles wrote a letter to Governor Evans, the 
original of which is now in the library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. It has never been published, and 
is as follows: 

[34 mo. 1705.] 

‘*To John Evans Esq’ Liftenant Goven' of the provience of pensil- 
vania, 

‘‘the pettition of Wm Biles of y* County of bucks In all humble 
manner sheweth 

‘*that thou was pleased to comence an action against me upon Sup- 
posesion that I had spoken sum scandelous words of thee but thorough 
the Inadvertansy or desine of the shreife hee Sumoned me upon the day 
that I was actually conserned In the servis of the assembley of this 
provience which ocationed me to plead or Insist upon my priviledge as 
I was and am a member of that assembley and for that and no other 
Reason I declined Answering thy declaration and making further de- 
fense to thy suit and had it not been for yt I doubt not but I would 
have prodused such proofe as might have Invalidated that single evi- 
dence given against me or at Least Rendered It In Efectuall to main- 
taine thy—declaration and for my owne part I can singly say that I do 
not Remember that I ever spoke those words as A Leaged In yt declara- 
tion but In Regard thou hast given unto such Information and conserned 
s0 much displeasure against me and although thou hast given mee sum 
discouragement to make any further Application to thee upon that 
account never the Less I hope thou will not be offended at these few 
Leines whear by I do signifie unto thee as before I have done that I am 


1 The editor of Penn-Logan Correspondence (vol. ii. p. 181) remarks 
that ‘‘The plain import of the words was that Evans was a boy, and 
deserved to be turned out; the correctness of which was shown in the 
fact that suit was brought in a spirit of boyish petulance, and with the 
hope that some money might be made out of it. His course (as shown 
in Logan’s letter of 4th mo, 12, 1706) fully establishes the truth of 
Biles’s statement, and much more.’’ 
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hearttily sorrey for any words by me spoaken at any time conserning 
thee which hath given thee any Just ocation of ofence neither did I 
ever act any thing against thee to thy hurt therefore I desiar that thou 
would be pleased to pas by yt which cannot be recaled and for the future 
I do Intend to be carfull of ofending thee 

‘“Wm_ BILEs.”’ 


As this affair has caused William Biles more notoriety 
than any other event, it will probably be of interest to note 
some of the actions taken by the Assembly and Council in 
regard thereto, as it occupied the attention of both Houses 
on several days, and the Votes of Assembly and Colonial 
Records contain the proceedings in full.! Before doing this, 
however, it will be well to make some investigation as to 
Governor Evans. 

John Evans, who succeeded Hamilton as Deputy Governor 
in 1704, was at the time of his appointment only twenty-six 
years of age, was an officer of the Queen’s household, and 
in consequence of his previous surroundings had little sym- 
pathy with the life and character of Pennsylvania Friends.’ 
With his first interview with the Assembly began a quarrel 
which, owing to his want of tact and his disorderly life, 
eventually enabled the faction of David Lloyd to thwart all 
his projects.’ 

Benjamin Franklin says of him,‘— 





‘*So unpopular was he, that an unanimous Vote of Thanks to the 
Proprietary was passed on his being removed, almost before his Face, 
for he was still a Resident amongst them.’’ 


Rev. Edward D. Neill concludes his narrative of Evans’s 
chastisement by a countryman, whom he had ordered to 
turn his loaded wagon out of the road so that he, who was 
on foot, might pass, with the statement that “At length the 


1 Votes of Assembly, vol. i. pt. 2, pp. 48-48 ; Colonial Records, vol. ii. 
pp. 205-209. 

2 Armor’s Lives of the Governors of Penna., pp. 118-121 ; Egle’s His- 
tory of Penna., p. 61. 4 

* Keith’s Lives of Provincial Councillors, p. 7. 

* Historical Review of Const. and Govt. of Penna., p. 71. 
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waggoner discovered that every governor was not a gentle- 
man, and that he had assaulted Governor Evans ;” ' and adds, 
“the private life of Evans was as censurable as his public 
conduct.” 


William Penn wrote to Governor Evans 7th mo. 80, 
17057— 


‘* Much is said of the Lewdnes of Pennsylvania. I beg of thee to have 
regard to my Character and give not that advantage against me either 
with God or good or bad men whoee ill use of it I most fear, on a publick 
acct. I have just now Rec'd thine of 5” 5 mo (July) and am very Sorry 
that wicked man D. L. could blow up any of his Mermidons to such a 
pitch of brutishness as thy Acct. of William Biles relates that is a meer 
vox et praeterea nihil, a Coxcomb, and a Prag-matick in graine. That 
fellow’s plantation is a Robbery upon Pennsbury,’ and if there be a 
grant, was not a purchase from me, nor any Towed Land writs, for it © 
was surveyed long before and done in my absence, formerly, and Judge 
Mompresson can tell if I may not be deceived, in my Grant as well as 
the Crown, be it King or Queen,—Since, if confirmed, it was upon 
Surprize, and rattle an Inquisition about his eares, if not a prosecution. 
And know that when the time is expired of Session he may be taken to 
task, Since the Service he may pretend he was to attend is over. And 
first complain to the Friends, and if they wont or cant bow him to make 
Satisfaction, take it by Law thy Selfe. Pray mind what I say, be 
Secret, which is discreet, and fall on him or any other such unruly 
People at once, and make Some one Example to terrifie the rest. Thou 
hast not only my leave, but liking and encouragement whether called 
Quakers or others.*’ 


Governor Evans’s subsequent action in regard to William 
Biles is thus shown to have been fully approved by Penn, 
who perhaps was aware that in 1629, having “ obtained the 
opinion of the judges that privilege of parliament did not 
protect a member from prosecution after the close of the 
session for offences committed during it,” the Attorney- 

1 N. Eng. Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. xxvi. pp. 428, 424. 

? Thid., p. 427. 

5 The plantation referred to must have been the one near the north- 
western boundary of the manor, for which patent was issued in 1705, 
as per minutes of the Board of Property, Pa. Arch., 2d ser., vol. 
xix. p. 473. 
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General, Sir Robert Heath,' instituted proceedings against 
Holles, Eliot, Selden, and other members, and obtained 
judgment against them of imprisonment during the King’s 
pleasure. 

Penn’s description of William Biles is not upheld by later 
historians, whose estimates are condensed in Dr. George 
Smith’s statement,’ that “ He was a man of ability and the 
strictest integrity.” Logan, sharing Penn’s animosity, said 
of him,’ “he very much influences that debauched County 
of Bucks, in which there is now scarce any one man ot 
worth left.” 

However, we find that on 4th mo. 12, 1705, William 
Biles complained to the Assembly “against the Justices 
and Sheriff of the County of Philadelphia, for a Breach ot 
Priviledge,” and it was ordered to be considered the next 
week. On the 19th the House decided‘ “That it is a 
Breach of Priviledge of this House, that any Member duly 
elected to serve in Assembly, shall, without the Leave ot 
the House, be summoned or drawn, or in any wise com- 
pelled, during the Session or Continuance of Assembly, to 
appear at any inferior Court in this Province, upon any 
Pleas or Complaints, excepting for Treason, Felony, or 
Breach of the Peace,” and in the afternoon, upon further 
consideration and debate, it was decided that the Sherift 
who summoned William Biles to answer the action against 
him, and the four Justices of the Court who denied him “ his 
Priviledge by over-ruling his Plea in that Behalf, have com- 
mitted a manifest Breach of Priviledge against this House.” 

On the 20th a message from the Governor to the House 
of Representatives was drawn up, read in the Council,’ and 
approved of,in which he stated that William Biles had used 
the most scandalous and seditious expressions against him, 


1 Dict. of Nat. Biog., vol. xxv. p. 347. 
® Hist. Delaware Co., Pa., p. 447. 

* Penn-Logan Corresp., vol. ii, p. 34. 

* Votes of Assembly, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 43. 
5 Colonial Records, vol. ii. p. 205. 
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and he demanded that they expel Biles from the House and 
advise him of their action without delay. This message 
was read in the House that day and ordered to be read 
again the next day. On the 21st, after it had been again 
read and William Biles had withdrawn, and the matter had 
been debated, the minutes state that,“The Question being put, 
that the said William Biles be expelled this House, according 
to the Governor’s Request? Jt passed in the Negative. 

“ Ordered. That an Address to the Governor be drawn con- 
cerning the said William Biles, which shall comprize the Opin- 
ion and Resolves of this House relating to the Premises.” 

On the 22d the Address, which had been prepared, was 
read before the House, agreed to, and ordered to be signed 
by the Speaker and presented to the Governor, who on the 
238d laid it before the Council. In it the House stated that, 
while not justifying such words as were alleged to have 
been spoken, nevertheless, the manner of proceedings against 
William Biles was very offensive to the House, and that the 
Sheriff who served the writ and the Justices who heard the 
case committed a manifest breach of privilege against the 
House; and as they were tender of the privileges of the 
House, so they would gladly show their resentment of all 
indignities offered to the Governor; but they found no suf- 
ficient ground for expelling William Biles from the House, 
and requested that he be given an opportunity to call and 
vindicate himself, so far as he can. 

The minutes of Council show that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the Board that it was useless to spend longer 
time conferring with the then present House, and was most 
advisable to end further debates by dismissing them. Ac- 
cordingly the Governor requested the attendance of the 
Speaker with the whole House, made them a sharp speech, 
refused to let the Speaker be heard in vindication of the 
House, and dismissed them. 

James Logan, in a long letter to William Penn, stated 
substantially that— 

1 Penn-Logan Correap., vol. ii. pp. 181-188. 
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‘The Yearly Meeting sent for Biles to town, and condemned him for 
it, and made some intercession in his behalf, stating it would be gener- 
ous in the Governour to forgive him all; the Assembly also in 12th mo. 
interceded for him and the Governour assured Edward Shippen and the 
other messengers from the House that he never designed to injure W. 
Biles, and gave them his word that if ever he found cause to give him 
any further trouble he would first acquaint them therewith. In Ist mo. 
William Biles relying upon the assurances of Edward Shippen and 
others concluded he might safely venture to town. He met the Gover- 
nour, shook hands with him, and all seemed well; yet the Govr. went 
to Robt. Ashton’s and caused a writ to be drawn which he had signed 
and at the same time wrote a letter to Edward Shippen and the others 
which he took care should not be delivered until after the Sheriff had 
arrested Wm. Biles. These members of Assembly hurried to the Gov- 
ernour, with great concern, but could not move him, nor could I though 
I pleaded with him for nearly an hour, telling him that the Government 
would greatly suffer by such dishonorable proceedings. I laboured to 
get others to speak to him on the subject, and prevailed on the Sheriff 
to keep his prisoner at the public house where he had taken him, until 
it was evident that all intercession was in vain, when he was committed. 
Divers Friends were much concerned and the women took very good 
care of William in prison. When I came home I wrote a long remon- 
strative letter to the Governour, which I delivered the next day and for 
about an hour endeavored by the most pressing and cogent arguments to 
dissuade him from his course. William was kept a close prisoner for 
about a month, until the Governour saw he could never get any money 
by it, but lost his own interest with the Country and his Friends. 
’Twas this, however, that first caused people to look about them. But 
however this ended, the disgust at one time was high.’’ 


Another writer upon the subject says,'— 


“but finally finding the whole community incensed against him for 
the course he was pursuing, he released his prisoner without the fine. 
William was satisfied that he had allowed the warmth of his feelings to 
get the better of his judgment when he had spoken the honest convic- 
tions of his mind, relative to the weak-minded, quarrelsome Governor, 
and he hesitated not to condemn his so speaking. It does not appear 
but that he was as useful in religious as well as civil concerns after- 
wards, as he had been before this affair took place.’’ 


' The Friend, vol. xxviii. p, 109. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF SAINT TAMMANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY FRANCIS VON A. CABEEN. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


The Continental money at this time had risen to two 
hundred and twenty dollars of it to one dollar of hard 
money, and we are led to believe that our Whig friends 
had little of either kind to invest in public dinners. In 
this connection we wish to call the reader’s attention to 
a curious notice in the Journal' of “A Society of Gentle- 
men,” who proposed to punish all those people who had 
settled or offered to settle debts contracted in hard money 
in the depreciated paper money by publishing their names 
in the papers. The article closes with “by order of the 
society, John Fielding, Secretary.” Who they were we 
cannot say, but the sentiments expressed are very similar to 
those held by our friends of the Tammany Society. 

The fifth anniversary of Independence Day was celebrated 
by a cold collation given to the officers of the allied armies 
at the State-House. The account of it says, “No doubt 
every Whig will rejoice on the happy occasion, and every 
Tory, when he views the situation of his friends the British 
must hang his head and before the next it is highly probable 
will hang himself.”? It is not within the scope of our 
history to give all the public festivities that took place this 
year; but there is one account of an entertainment which 
we think worthy of insertion, for the reason that it is ex- 
actly in line with what the Saint Tammany Society did 
themselves a few years later. 

On the 17th instant about forty-two Indian chiefs and 


' Freeman’s Journal, May 9, 1781. * Ibid., July 4, 1781. 
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warriors waited upon his Excellency the Minister of France.’ 
He offered them various presents, which they received with 
great pleasure, and after having exchanged the following 
speeches, they sat down to dinner, where they behaved with 
cheerfulness and affability, and expressed by their toasts and 
conversation their great attachment to Congress and their sin- 
cere friendship for the French nation. His Excellency said,— 


‘Brothers, Sachems and Warriors of the Oneidas, Tuscaroras, and 
Cachnewagues.—Open your ears and hear what I have to say to you as 
the representative of your old friend and father the King of France. 
Brother—It gives me great pleasure to see you face to face after your 
long journey. I thank the Great Spirit for giving us this opportunity of 
speaking together at this place ; I hope the road will soon be open and 
freed from briars and thorns, that you may safely travel to and from 
the great council fire kindled at Philadelphia by the United States of 
America, the friends and allies of the King your father. Brother—I 
have no doubt the council fire will burn brighter the longer it continues, 
and for this end we must all strive together and heap so much wood 
upon it, that it will reach the skies and be seen and felt by all the 
nations, giving light and warmth to our friends and striking our ene- 
mies with terror, and threatening their destruction. Brother—As your 
Father and the United States of America have joined their councils and 
arms in one common cause, they have now but one head and one heart, 
and they have bound themselves together by a strong covenant of chain 
which no power on earth is able to break. The King your father re- 
gards with sincere friendship all those who take hold of the covenant 
chain. He therefore will take particular pleasure in showing his esteem 
for such faithful friends to the cause of France and America as those of 
the Oneidas, Tuscaroras and Cachnewagues, who have submitted even to 
abandon their country rather than have their eyes blinded like many of 
your Indian brethren by British arts and deceitful practices. Brother— 
I advise you to continue to hold fast this chain of friendship, and keep 
your part of it free from all rust, making it so bright, that none can 
look upon it whose eyes are not strong and clear and their intentions 
honest, without being covered with shame and confusion. Brother— 
You may rest assured that the King your father has sent powerful 
succours to the assistance of his beloved friends the United States ot 
America, and from our joint endeavours with the blessing of God, we 
have reason to hope for the most prosperous end of the war. We will 
then tie our covenant chain to a mountain, so that it will hold fast for- 
ever and bind our two nations and all their friends together as long as 


1 Freeman’s Journal, October 8, 1781. 
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the sun and moon endure. Brother—I beg your acceptance of a few 
articles which I present as a smal] token of my esteem and which I give 
to make the countenances of your wise men more cheerful, and sharpen 
the tomahawks of your warriors that they may fight manfully against our 
common enemy. Brother—I wish you a safe and speedy return to your 
families, and I pray the Almighty to cover your heads with his holy 
protection, that you and your children’s children may sit down under 
the shade of your own trees and smoke your pipes in peace, growing to 
your own grounds like a strong oak which shall take such deep root that 
no storm shall hereafter be able to blow it down. But all the nations 
shall gather under its branches for shelter and shall hang up their belts 
on its boughs, and being no more deceived by our enemies shall be ruled 
by the wisdom of your counsellors, as long as the stars remain in the 
Heavens or the rivers flow.’’ 


Answer of the Indian chief Arara (or Grasshopper) to 
his Excellency the Minister of France: 


‘‘ Father—We have heard thy words and we shall repeat them to our 
warriors, to our women and to our children, and we shall bring them 
thy presents. We have seen with joy the union subsisting between the 
sons of our father that lives on the other side of the great lake, and our 
brethren the inhabitants of the United States. Father—We have tied 
to a mountain of rock the chain that binds us to thee, nothing is able 
to break it, and we shall keep it clean from rust that it may last as long 
as the stars of the firmament. Father—While we stayed in our habita- 
tions at Schenectady we saw little beautiful birds that came to us, and 
acquainted us with what they had seen on the other side of the great 
lake. They have told us that our father and our mother are beloved by 
their children but that they had not yet got a son who might at once 
become our father and the father of their great family. Tell him that 
we hope they will soon be blessed with a son, whom the children of our 
children will call their father. Father—When the French and English 
buried their hatchets in a hole as deep as the great lake, when they 
broke their fire locks after the last war, the French Governor assembled 
us and told us the following words: ‘Take this wampum and preserve 
earefully these hatchets. Be always the faithful friends of your father 
the King of France. He is obliged to leave you to-day, and he 
advises you to live in peace with the King of England; but if ever 
he treats you in a manner contrary to the laws of justice, the King ot 
France your father, or his warriors will come to assist you by another 
road.’ Father—We see that thou hast not deceived us ; we shall main- 
tain the fires of our councils in a constant friendship, with our father, 
and inform our friends of what we have seen and heard.’’ 

VOL. XXvI.—14 
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Here the Indian chief took out of a bag a large wampum, 
on the extremities of which were the name of Louis and the 
figure of two hatchets. He presented them to the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, that he might examine them. 

While the newspapers did not give any account of our 
Philadelphia Sons of Saint Tammany having a dinner, 
there is in the possession of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania an original paper showing the organization, by-laws, 
etc., of a Sons of Saint Tammany organized in New Jersey 
on May 1 of this year. We give a copy of this docu- 
ment, which follows closely the Philadelphia Society : 


“ The Constitution of the New Jersey Society of the Sons of St. 
Tamminy No. 1. 


“cc I. 

‘¢That we will meet annually on the first day of May for the celebra- 
tion of our Saint at such place as shall be notified by the President in 
the public prints: Provided however that if any of the days appointed 
for the convening of the society should happen to be the Sabbath it will 
be postponed untill the monday following. 


‘eT. 

‘¢That on the first of May annually the members of the Society shall 
meet to choose a President Vice President & thirteen members for the 
council three of whom shall be a quorum, to meet at such times & places 
as the President shall direct to transact the business of the Society as 
invested in them by these articles. 


“TIT. 


‘‘That the President & Council on the 2nd of May annually shall 
elect a secretary & Treasurer for the society. 


“ov. 

‘¢That the Council shall have the power of admitting new members, 
constituting them sons of St. Tamminy & issuing certificates to- them 
under the seal of the society & sign of the President attested by the Sec- 
retary: Provided that no person be admitted as a member but such as 
is of good report. 

é Vv. 

‘‘That any member who shall behave in a disorderly & disgraceful 
manner shall be suspended or expelled the society by a majority of 
members at their annual meeting. 
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“VI. 


‘*That every person at his admittance pay into the Treasury the sum 
of four dollars ; and that every member pay therein annually the sum of 
one Dollar. 

“VE. 

‘That the Council shall have the ordering and disposal of the public 
money with rendering a satisfactory account to the society annually on 
the last of May: Provided also that all charitable donations shall first 
extend to the poor of the society. 


“‘VITl, 


‘*That the Treasurer on the first day of May annually shall lay his 
accounts properly adjusted before the Council for liquidation. 


“TX, 


‘¢That any article of the Constitution shall be subject to alteration or 
addition for two years by a majority of voices at the annual meeting on the 
lst of May ; but after that time they will not be subject to any alteration 
but shall be subject to addition. . 

‘*That every person at his admittance into the Society subscribe to 
the above articles. 

‘*Signed on the Ist Day of May 1782. 

‘*J. N. CUMMING, President 
‘*EBEN ELMER, Secretary 

‘* VINER VANZANDT, Counsel 
‘“W. HEtMs, Counsel 

‘Lr. HALsEY, Counsel 


Nath’] Bowman Sam’el Seely 

Ben. Osmun John Hopper 
Derick Lane Sam. Reading 

A. Weymon Sam. Conn 

John Pintard Wm. Anderson 
Mos. G. Elmer Jacob Harris 
Sam’! M. Shute John Reucastle (?) 
Francis Luse Absalom Martin 
G. Mead Jona, Forman 
John Bishop Jos. Breck 

A. Brooks Peter Faulkner 
Nathan Wilkison John Blair 

Jacob Flyer Wm. Tuttle 
Jere’h Ballard Jona, Holmes 
Jno. Holmes Edmund D, Thomas 
Abr. Stout John Peck 


Wm. Piatt Wm. Kersey’’ 


eta 


ene 
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Many reasons may be given as to why our friends did not 
have a public celebration this year on the anniversary ot 
their patron’s day, but the real reason seems to us to have 
been a reluctance on their part to compete with the elegant 
affairs given by the French officials or the entertainments 
ordered by Congress. They also may have felt that their 
celebration, being of a purely American character, would 
hardly seem gracious at a time when their country was 
being assisted in its battles by a people that did not speak 
their language, some of whom even had just then for the 
first time set foot upon this continent. If the surrender of 
Cornwallis had taken place in April of this year instead of 
in October, we think that our followers of the brave old 
Indian would have revived the well-known custom of their 
aboriginal fathers, of having a feast after they had van- 
quished an enemy. 

The general condition of the country in the year 1782 is 
so well stated in a newspaper, dated May 8, that we give it 
at length: ' 


‘* A correspondent observes that though the advices from New York 
most clearly indicate a very great change in the sentiments and councils 
of our enemy, gentlemen of the best information see with some concern 
that the reports and expectations are greatly exaggerated. Independence 
is not acknowledged, as many have hastily supposed, nor is there any 
declared intention of withdrawing the troops from this country, which 
were the explicit terms held out by Congress as previous requisites to a 
negotiation at a time when consistent with our engagements to our great 
ally, we could have entered into a treaty ; but the ground is now changed 
in that respect ; eventual engagements are become permanent ; and giving 
the utmost stretch to our hopes of relief we cannot suppose Great 
Britain seriously means to treat with us in America, but on terms utterly 
inconsistent with our interest and honour. Prudence and policy both 
dictate to us not to relax in any preparation, but while we wish for 
peace to be provided for war. In fact there are too many concurrent 
circumstances to leave us in doubt that the British Ministry are endeay- 
ouring to sow discord among us, to weaken the happy confidence sub- 
sisting between us and our ally and that aim by the arts of corruption 
to effect what arms have failed to accomplish. Suspicion under these 


1 Freeman’s Journal, May 8, 1782. 
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circumstances is wisdom and especially if we reflect that if Great 
Britain really means fairly the path of negotiation in Europe is too 
plain to be missed, but by design. Whenever she is disposed to ac- 
knowledge our independence we have Ministers there to treat in concert 
with those of our ally and that acknowledgement being made the great 
object of the war between her and France is at an end. But the truth 
is that she still flatters herself with the delusive hope of retaining our 
dependence in some degree and at all events to detatch us from the 
alliance. By comparing all accounts there is reason to expect a third 
set of olive branches commissioners from Britain gifted with a double 
portion of lying deceitful and equivocal spirit that actuated Governor 
Johnstone and the evil beasts that accompanied him to America.’’ 


The situation might be summed up by saying that the 
community folded its hands and waited for peace. Where 
we should expect to meet an account of our Society in May, 
we find in its place a long description of the celebration! 
held in honor of the birth of the Dauphin of France, which 
was announced formally to Congress by the French Minis- 
ter, after which a dinner was given at the City Tavern? at 
5 P.M. by Congress, with the usual thirteen toasts, and fol- 
lowed in the evening by fireworks on the State-House Green. 
The celebration of the Fourth of July this year was as 
follows : ° 


‘“‘The Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence was cele- 
brated here in the true Republican style, as if every vestage of Mo- 
narchical Trappings was done away. . . . An elegant cold collation was 
provided at the house of the President of Congress, where a number of 
gentlemen without formality partook of the fare ; and were plentifully 
regaled with the best of liquors about 1 o’clock P.M. The Federal 
salute was fired by a detachment of Artillery on the State House Green, 
several companies of gentlemen assembled in different parts of the city 
and spent the day and evening with that heart-felt joy which impreg- 
nated every principled breast on the glorious occasion.’’ 


1 Independent Gazetteer, May 18, 1782; Freeman’s Journal, May 
15, 1782. 

* Situated on west side of Second Street, north of Walnut, at south- 
west corner of present Gold Street. 
* Independent, July 6, 1782. 
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/ That our patriotic Sons were still an active force in the 
community is shown by the following poem which appeared 
in one of the newspapers of this year. They also may have 
been one of the “several companies of gentlemen” men- 

tioned above. 





| “ The Prophecy of King Tammany.' 


‘¢The Indian Chief who, fam’d of yore 

Saw Europe’s sons advent’ ring here 
Look’d sorrowing to the crowded shore, 
And sighing dropt a tear: 

He saw them half his world explore, 

He saw them draw the shining blade, 

He saw their hostile ranks display’ d, 

And cannons blazing thro’ that shade, 

Where only peace was known before. 


‘¢ Ah what unequal arms! he cry’d, 
How are thou fall’n my country’s pride, 
The rural sylvan reign ! 
Far from our pleasing shores to go 
To Western Rivers, winding slow, 
Is this the boon the Gods bestow ? 
What have we done, great patrons, say, 
That strangers seize our woods away, 
And drive us naked from our native plain? 


‘Rage and revenge inspire my soul, 
And passion burns without control ; 
Hence strangers, to your native shore, 
Far from our Indian shades retire. 
Remove these Gods that vomit fire, 
And stain with blood these ravag’d glades no more. 


‘*In vain I weep, in vain I sigh, 

These strangers all our arms defy, 

As they advance our chieftains die |— 
What can their hosts oppose? 

The bow has lost its wonted spring, 
The arrow faulters on the wing, 

Nor carries ruin from the string 

To end their being and our woes. 


1 Freeman’s Journal, December 11, 1782. 
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‘Yes yes—I see our nation bends ; 
The Gods no longer are our friends, 
But why these weak complaints and sighs? 
Are there not gardens in the West, 
Where all our far fam’d Sachems rest ? 
I'll go an unexpected guest ; 
And the dark horrors of the way despise. 


‘* Ev’n now the thundering peals draw nigh, 
’Tis theirs to triumph, ours to die ! 
But mark me, Christians, ere I go— 
Thou too shalt have thy share of woe, 
The time rolls on, not moving slow, 
When hostile squadrons for your blood shall come, 
And ravage all your shore ! 
Your warriors and your children slay, 
And some in dismal dungeons lay, 
Or lead them captive far away, 
To climes unknown, thro’ seas untry’d before. 


‘‘When struggling long, at last with pain, 

You brake a cruel tyrant’s chain, 

That never shall be joined again, 

When half your foes are homeward fied, 
And hosts on hosts in triumph fled, 

And hundreds maim’d and thousands dead, 
A timid race shall then succeed, 

' Shall slight the virtues of the firmer race, 
That brought your tyrants to disgrace, 
Shall give your honours to an odious train, 
Who shunn’d all conflicts on the main, 
And dar’d no battles on the plain, 

Whose little souls sunk in the gloomy day, 
When Virtues only could support the fray, 
And sunshine friends keep off, or ran away. 


‘So spoke the chief, and rais’d his funeral pyre— 

Around him soon the crackling flames ascend ; 

He smil’d amid the fervours of the fire, 

To think his troubles were so near their end, 

Till the freed soul, her debt to nature paid, 

Rose from the ashes that her prison made, 

And sought the world unknown, and dark oblivion’s shade.’’ 





{ 
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The above poem was directed at Congress, whose tem- 
porizing methods were greatly censured by all stanch 
Whigs, such as were members of the Saint Tammany 
Society. 

The long-looked-for heralds of peace arrived in this 
country March 12, 1783, in the shape of a preliminary 
treaty, and on April 19 of this year there was a cessation 
of hostilities, just eight years after the battle of Lexington.' 
In consequence of such a joyful state of affairs, our loyal 
Sons of Saint Tammany took occasion on May 1 to cele- 
brate the event in a befitting style, as follows: “... On 
Thursday May first many respected inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia elated with the glorious proposals of peace and 
public happiness and desirous of reviving the former good 
old custom of the country in commemorating Tammany’s 
Day assembled on the Banks of the Schuylkill dressed and 
distinguished in buck tails and feathers very expressive of 
the occasion.” ? Thus starts one account, but a fuller one 
runs this way :* 


‘‘On Thursday last being the anniversary of the tutelar St. of Penn- 
sylvania, the state flag was hoisted at Mr. Pole’s seat on the Banks of 
Schuylkill; the flag of France was displayed on the right, and that 
of the States of Holland on the left ; The flag staff of each was decorated 
with garlands suitable to the day. The constitutional Sons of Saint 
Tammany being collected to the number of two hundred and fifty and 
upwards, the day was celebrated according to the good old custom of 
our worthy forefathers. At noon thirteen Sachems or Chiefs were 
appointed and invested with supreme authority for the day. These 
having retired awhile to council returned and proclaimed that they had 
chosen a chief and a Secretary—that they had unanimously and firmly 
‘resolved to exercise to the utmost the authority committed to them to 
compel every man to do perfectly as he pleases during the day. Pro- 
vided always nevertheless that he shall leave every other man to do so 
too; by which means it is confidently expected that peace and good 
order will be preserved; but if any man shall presume to do otherwise 


1 Hildreth’s ‘‘ History of the United States,’’ vol. iii. p. 483. 
* Independent Gazetteer, May 3, 17838. 
* Freeman’s Journal, May 7, 1783. 
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he shall be heartily laughed at for his folly.’ The Company gave three 
cheers the cannon fired and the band of music struck up St. Tammany’s 
Day. The Secretary then produced the hatchet, reminded the warriors, 
hunters and young men that it had been war and was now peace ; that 
like men we had struck that hatchet into the head of our enemy and he 
had submitted. He asked if they would bury it? The affirmative being 
agreed upon, it was interred in due form, each man casting a stone upon 
it. The cannon fired and the band played Yankee Doodle. The Sec- 
retary then reminded them of the good old custom used by our ancestors 
on like occasions of smoking the Calumet or pipe of peace, whereupon it 
was resolved it should then be done. A new calumet was produced, 
the bowl of which was a huge ram’s horn gilded with thirteen stars ; 
the stem had a reed six feet in length elegantly decorated with thirteen 
beautiful peacock feathers. This calumet was accepted with a general 
shout of joy and being filled and lighted was smoked not only by our 
chief and his Sachems, but also by all present. The cannon fired again 
and the band played Great Washington. In the mean time the treat ot 
the day being prepared in a proper cabin set up for the purpose at the 
head of which was the portraiture of our brave old saint with this well 
known motto Kawanio Chee Keeteru, above was an elegant design of 
the siege of Yorktown in front of which were his excellency General 
Washington and the count de Rochambeau. The company having par- 
taken of the feast in a style of freedom and cheerful simplicity that 
would have givén a high relish to the homeliest fare, every countenance 
was enlivened with a glow of generous joy and every heart opened. 
The following thirteen toasts were drank. 

‘1, St. Tammany and the Constitution of Pennsylvania Kawanio 
Chee Keeteru. 

‘*2, The United States. May the thirteen stars shine with underived 
lustre, and the thirteen stripes be a terror to tyrants forever. 

‘3, Louis the XVI, the defender of the rights of mankind, and the 
French Nation. May the lily and the laurel flourish together as long 
as the stars shine. 

‘*4, The States of Holland. 

‘5, General Washington and the army. May justice gratitude and 
respect amply repay their services and sufferings. 

‘*6, The officers, soldiers and seamen of the army and navy ot 
France, who have fought in the cause of America. May their blood 
which has been spilt and intermingled with ours be a lasting cement of 
mutual interest. 

‘*7, May the enemies of America never be restored to her confidence. 

‘¢8, The immortal memory of those worthies who have fallen by the 
savage hand of Britain ; whether in the field, in jails, on the ocean, or 
on board their infectious and loathsome prison ships. Can the tears of 
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repenting Britons wash from their flag the stain of such precious 
blood ? 

‘*9, Freedom to those, in every part of the world, who dare contend 
for it. 

**10. The friends of liberty in Ireland. May the harp be tuned to 
independence and be touched by skillful hands. 

‘*11, The yeomanry of the land. May those who have been Whigs 
in the worst of times duly respect themselves. 

‘*12, Free commerce with the world. 

‘13. ‘Virtue liberty and independence.’ May America be an 
Asylum to the oppressed of all countries throughout all ages. 

‘* At the giving of each toast the cannon fired, and the whole com- 
pany gave three cheers, but when General Washington and the army 
were named they swelled spontaneously to thirteen, and upon naming 
‘the friends of liberty in Ireland’ and the ‘tuning of the harp to inde- 
pendence’ the Sons of St. Tammany anticipating the day in which the 
brave Sons of St. Patrick shall be free and happy as ourselves burst 
into thirteen shouts of joy, and the band struck up ‘St. Patrick’s Day 
in the morning.’ 

“When the toasts were ended our chief sung the first stanza of the 
original song in praise of St. Tammany, and the remainder was sung 
with great spirit by Mr. Leacock. 


“ Song for St. Tammany’s Day. 


“The Old Song. 


‘‘Of Andrew, of Patrick, of David, & George, 
What mighty achievements we hear ! 
While no one relates great Tammany’s feats, 
Although more heroic by far, my brave boys, 
Although more heroic by far. 


‘These heroes fought only as fancy inspired, 
As by their own stories we find ; 
Whilst Tammany, he fought only to free, 
From cruel oppression mankind, my brave boys, 
From cruel oppression mankind. 


‘¢When our country was young and our numbers were few, 
To our fathers his friendship was shown, 
(For he e’er would oppose whom he took for his foes), 
And made our misfortunes his own, my brave boys, 
And he made our misfortunes his own. 
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‘* At length growing old and quite worn out with years, 
As history doth truly proclaim, 
His wigwam was fired, he nobly expired, 
And flew to the skies in a flame, my brave boys, 
And flew to the skies in a flame. 


‘Other songs in honour of our Saint were likewise sung. The war- 
riors were so highly pleased with the gaiety and spirit of our chief that 
they bore him on their shoulders from the green into his cabin amidst 
the shouts of all present. After sunset the colours were struck by a 
signal from the cannon; our chief his sachems and warriors marched 
into the city in proper file; the band playing ‘St. Tammany’s Day’ 
before them. They saluted the Minister of France, and proceeded to 
the Coffee House, where giving three cheers every man returned in 
- peace to his own house.’’ 


It is well to call attention to the fact that the above account 
says that the chief and his sachems were dressed in “ buck 
skins and feathers,” for, as we have seen by Eddis’s letters 
from Annapolis in 1771, it was then the custom in Maryland 
on May Day to celebrate Tammany’s memory ; therefore, in 
Pennsylvania it must have been followed long before the 
celebration took root in what was then far-off Maryland. 
Our Sons were merely returning to the early customs of the 
followers of the brave old saint, which evidently had been 
omitted when the Society was first formed, as no mention is 
made of them by any of their chroniclers from 1772 up to 
this occasion. The site of this jollification was at what was 
known in those days as Mr. Pole’s seat on the Schuylkill, 
though the property was owned by Mr. D. Beveridge, and 
was so designated in the accounts of this Society’s proceed- 
ings three years later. It was situated on the west bank 
of the river, between what was then known as the Upper 
Ferry bridge, now called Callowhill Street bridge, and the 
lower end of the Fairmount locks. The extent of the 
property was twenty-nine acres, and it was shaped like a 
triangle, with the river for a base. Beveridge’s house is 
one of the houses that are marked on Varley’s Map. The 
reason for its being called Pole’s was that Edward Pole had 
on the river banks of this property a place where sportsmen 
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could obtain all the facilities for indulging in their pastimes, 
such as boats, fishing-tackle, etc. Pole’s advertisement was 
one of the most prominent in the papers of the day, and at 
his place of business in the city he sold all kinds of fishing- 
tackle, guns, etc. Pole was, of course, a member of the 
organization, and most likely one of the organizers of the 
feast. We have seen that Pole was the Secretary of the 
Constitutional Society, and probably was chosen on this 
occasion to fill the same office for the Sons. From the 
very detailed account which appears in the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, we are satisfied that its owner, Mr. Francis Bailey, was 
one of this goodly company, for he certainly subscribed to 
their ideas in every way. We fortunately are able to give 
the reader a short account of the singer of the “ original 
song.” He was a Mr. John Leacock, and a member of the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company, having held the office of coro- 
ner in that organization. He was born in 1729, married 
October 7, 1771, to Miss Martha Ogilby, died November 
16, 1802, and was buried in Christ Church-yard. He was 
one of the signers of the Non-Importation resolution of 
1765, and in 1777 he owned a vineyard in Lower Merion, 
Philadelphia County, and set up a lottery for the encourage- 
ment of the vine. He also held the office of coroner of the 
city of Philadelphia from 1785 up to the time of his death, 
and was the owner of a house of entertainment on Water 
Street, between Arch and Race.' He was unquestionably a 
man of prominence, and, from his having been selected to 
render the song of the day, he must have had some reputa- 
tion as a vocalist. Our “Buck Skins” certainly were great 
believers in democracy of a very broad character, as shown 
by the announcement for their guidance for the day. 

Their adherence to State rights is evident, for the State 
flag waa given the post of honor, flanked on either side by 
the flags of France and Holland, and nothing is said of any 
United States flag being erected upon the ground. Their 


? History Schuylkill Fishing Company, p. 866; Philadelphia Direc- 
tory, 1790. 
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first toast further shows their predilections, for it was to 
Tammany (a Pennsylvanian) and the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, while the second place on their list was held by 
the United States. However, they, like the rest of the peo- 
ple, had caught “the epidemic phrenzy” of the supreme 
sovereignty of the separate States,’ which was cured in 
great measure by that able address of General Washington 
to the Governors of the several States after his surrender ot 
his commission as commander-in-chief. While closing this 
year’s account of our Society, it is worth while to note that 
ten days later than the above meeting, on the banks of 
the Hudson, was organized another society,—“ The Order 
of the Cincinnati,”—to which our Sons were later on in 
their existence much opposed. 

The next record of our Society is found in two news- 
papers of 1784, in precisely the same words, as follows :* 


‘*On Saturday the first of May, the Sons of St. Tammany met at Mr. 
Poole’s seat on Schuylkill in order to celebrate the day. The State flag 
was hoisted in the centre and those of France and the United Nether- 
lands on the right and left, decorated with garlands suitable to the 
occasion. Upon the discharge of three cannon, the colours were dis- 
played and the festival began. The chief and sachems were elected— 
council fire kindled—the law of liberty proclaimed—the calumet was 
smoked, and the dance to the calabash performed. When the feast was 
prepared, and the Sons of St. Tammany seated, intelligence was received 
that General Washington had just arrived in the city. One of the 
company with a voice of exultation cried out ‘General Washington is 
arrived huzza,’ no sooner was the voice heard than the air was rent by 
a general cry of ‘General Washington is arrived huzza.’ The sentence 
was drank as a toast, and ‘encore ! encore !’ being heard on every side a 
second bumper was filled, and the wigwam again shook with ‘General 
Washington is arrived huzza.’ The ceremony of the feast being ended 
and the company seated on the grass, the following thirteen toasts were 
drank, under the discharge of the artillery, and with music adapted to 
each, viz. : 

‘1, St. Tammany, and the day, music St. Tammany. 

‘*2. The United States—May the benign influence of the thirteen 
stars be shed in every quarter of the world—Music Yankee Doodle. 


1 Hamilton, vol. i. p. 403. 
* Pennsylvania Packet, May 6, and Freeman’s Journal, May 5, 1784. 
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‘8, Louis XVI the defender of the rights of mankind. May his 
people be as happy as he is great and good. Broglio’s March. 

‘*4, The United Netherlands. Washington’s March. 

‘5. George Washington—Clinton’s retreat. 

“6. The citizen soldiers of America, and the Army and Navy of 
France—Capture of Cornwallis. 

‘*7, The Militia of Pennsylvania—Levan’s Cotillion. 

‘*8. Our friends who have fallen in the war, may they live forever in 
the hearts of a free and grateful people. Rosalind’s Castle. 

‘*9, The best Whigs in the worst of times. Sweet Hope. 

‘*10. Encreasing lustre to the stars of America, and unfading bloom 
to the lilies of France. Stoney Point and Broglio’s March. 

‘*11, May the people of Ireland enjoy the freedom of Americans. 
St. Patrick’s day in the morning. 

‘*12, Free trade in American bottoms and peace with all the world. 
Washington’s resignation. 

‘18. The land we live in, and our free constitution. ‘Kawanio 
Chee Keeteru’ (i.e. : These God has given us, and we will defend them). 
Music Liberty Hall. 

‘*St. Tammany’s song being sung, a gentleman in a complete powwow 
dress appeared and performed a maneta dance. The dress was at once 
ludicrous and terrible, but the character was well supported and the 
dance performed with great spirit. The company having learned that 
General Washington dined with the financier general,’ they marched 
with the music before them to his door, where they halted, and gave his 
excellency thirteen cheers, and at the same time thirteen cannon were 
fired on the banks of the Schuylkill, then passing on to the houses of 
the Ministers of France* and the United Netherlands,’ they gave each of 
them seven cheers, and retired each man to his own home. Having 
spent the day in the most perfect harmony, every man determined to do 
his best to perpetuate the name of St. Tammany, who had so kindly 
and cordially welcomed our ancestors to this fruitful country.” 


In this era of scepticism and carping criticism of the 
patriots who made this great nation it is pleasant to find 
from the foregoing account such a spontaneous outburst of 
enthusiasm over the greatest patriot of them all, our vener- 


1 Robert Morris’s house, on Market Street, between Fifth and Sixth, 
next to corner of Fifth, on south side.—Philadelphia Directory, 1785. 

*M. de Marbois, Penn (Water) Street, between Pine and South 
Streets. —Ibid. 

* Francis Van Berckel, 276 High Street (Market).—Ibid. 
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ated Washington. We notice from the order of the toasts 
upon this occasion that the State is not as prominent as it 
had been the previous year, and that the United States seem 
to be more in evidence. This change in sentiment was one 
that Washington strove for with all his personal influence, 
for he saw that peace had not been formally declared before 
British interests were at work trying by inciting jealousy 
between the different States to bring about the disintegra- 
tion of the confederacy.'' In June of this year we find our 
“Friends of the Constitution” once more calling their 
members together “to prevent,” as they say, “a change in 
the fundamentals of our excellent government.”? There is 
also a notice later in the year that “the St. Tammany Fire 
Company meet at the house of Captain John Barker on 
Friday 1st October next at 7 o’clock in the evening.” 
Whether this company was composed only of members of 
the Sons of Saint Tammany or not we cannot say, for the 
above is the only notice we find of their existence.* 

The Philadelphia City Directory of 1785 gives Captain 
John Barker as “ inn-keeper and taylor,” at the sign of St. 
Tammany, on Arch Street, between Second and Third 
Streets. 

1 Sparks, vol. ix. pp. 12, 13. 
* Freeman’s Journal, June 16, 1784. 
* Ibid., September 29. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE OF MARGARET SHIPPEN, WIFE OF BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. 


BY LEWIS BURD WALKER. 
(Continued from page 80.) 


Puitapa, 20% Jany. 1796. 
My pear Pxcey, 


I am much pleased to hear by your Letters to your Sisters 
that you are in tolerable health. I shall be better pleased to 
hear of your perfect Recovery which from the soundness of 
your Constitution & the good advice you are surrounded with, 
we are sanguine enough to expect. I must at the same time 
suggest that in most chronical Cases Experience proves an 
Attention to diet and a strict regimen is generally more available 
than any other thing the faculty can prescribe: indeed in those 
cases it is little more than a Compliance with form to consult 
Physicians at all. I have myself long done with them, being 
convinced from a steady attention to my own case that they are 
able to do very little, if anything more for me than I can do for 
myself. The headache which has afflicted me for four years & 
upwards I know proceeds from the Stomach, I therefore direct 
all my attention to that Organ. If I transgress ever so little 
either in quality or quantity of food I am certain of being tor- 
mented with 3 or 4 hours headache ; if on the contrary I intirely 
refrain from animal food or take only a very small quantity of 
the lightest kind & subsist chiefly on milk & Vegetables I am 
as certain of escaping every symptom of the Complaint. This 
you will say, is having a disorder more in my own power than 
most people have; this is true, but in a certain degree it is the 
same with every chronick Case. 

I am descending fast into the Vale of years, and altho I seem 
now to have some command over my disorder, yet [ cannot 
reasonably expect it will long continue. You are in the prime 
of life, and if you should find abstinence as much a Remedy as 
I have done, the good Effects may possibly continue with you 
for a long Course of Years—which Heaven Grant! 

I find you have passed some time in the Country during the 
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last Summer, which I concluded must have been the Case from 
our not hearing from you for Six or Eight Months. 

You have mentioned to Sally that Swanwick’s Bill is paid, but 
I have not yet heard of the fate of Mr. Wilcock’s Bill, which 
however I presume must have been honoured, or you would have 
returned it with a protest. 

I now inclose you a Bill for £100 Sterling drawn by Peter 
Blight which I purchased at the rate of 60 per cent advance, 
Exchange being now lower than usual; I could I believe, have 
got one for 58 but not from so substantial a Drawer. 

I have lately at the request of your Sisters, got my Picture 
taken by one Mr. Stewart, who is said to have been eminent in 
London ;—it is thought to be a strong likeness; I have therefore 
employed a Mr. Trot a young man of talents in that way to take 
a Copy of it in miniature. When finished I shall embrace the 
first good Opportunity of transmitting it to you, as I flatter 
myself it will be an acceptable present. 

My best Love to all your family. I am my dear Child 

Your affectionate father. 


. Pariapa. 19 April 1796. 
My pear Peaey, 

I had the pleasure of receiving yours of the 12“ of January 
and was made truly happy by hearing of the Recovery of your 
health, as well as of the good prospects of your two sons. I 
sincerely pray that every Blessing may attend you & yours, I 
observe Swanwick’s Bill is paid, and hope the same as to Peter 
Blight’s Bill for £100 Sterling which I transmitted to you in 
January last. 

I mentioned to you in my last that I meant to send you a 
small portrait taken from an excellent picture drawn for me by 
Mr. Stewart. I accordingly embrace the Opportunity of Mr. 
Alexander Foster’s going to London, to forward it to you; he 
has been kind enough to promise to deliver it himself. I am not 
certain whether this Gentleman is known to you or not. You 
may probably have heard that he formerly paid his Addresses to 
your Sister Sally. And altho he was not a favored Lover & she 
preferred another Gentleman, he still I am told continues his 
Admiration of her, but without any prospect of Success; he has 
made a handsome fortune by trade & if he could divest himself 
VoL. xxvi.—15 
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of this Attachment might still be happy in a matrimonial 
Connection. 

Our Congress is now deliberating upon the Treaty with Great 
Britain, and altho some warmth has appeared & there is a 
majority who dislike the treaty; Yet I have no doubt they will 
finally make the Appropriations necessary to carry it into Execu- 
tion. All the Commercial Cities are daily petitioning them to 
that Effect. 

My real Love and best wishes attend you, My dear Child. 

I am &c. 


PHILADELPHIA 26" July 1796. 
My pear Pecey, 

Your favor of the 2%* May now before me affords me real 
pleasure, as it promises an effectual remedy for your Disorder. 
If there is any one Specific for Chronical Complaints, it is cer- 
tainly Abstinence. 

I have received the Amount of Peter Blight’s protested Bill 
together with the 20 per cent Damages & costs of protest, and 
immediately laid out the money in another Bill drawn by John 
Swanwick in my favor for £120.7.0 Sterling. I have likewise 
purchased another Bill of John Swanwick for £100. Sterling out 
of money arising from the Interest of your Securities & dividends 
of Bank Shares in my hands. Exchange at 162} p. C. advance: 
both these Bills I have indorsed to Messrs Dorset & Co for your 
Use & herein inclose. 

I hope before this you have received the Picture I promised 
you, it was committed to the care of Mr. Alex. Foster a merchant 
who went passenger in the Ship —— and sailed from hence 
about the 1* of May & promised to deliver it himself. I am 
made happy in believing it will be to you an acceptable present. 
You may be assured my dear Child, I can never be unmindful 
of you. I know the tenderness of your nature, and that your 
affectionate Endeavors, would not be wanting to contribute to 
the comfort of my latter days, if ourevil Stars had not sepa- 
rated us. 

There is one disagreeable business, which I am always averse 
to make the Subject of our Correspondence. I mean the busi- 
ness of your Brother Edward. I have repeatedly tried what 
could be done with Footman, who always says that what with 
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the Losses they sustained in Common with almost all others who 
followed trade at that time together with Neddy’s Expenses in 
going abroad & settling & maintaining his family in Philadelphia, 
there is nothing left to satisfy your demand. I believe only a 
part of this Story, but am obliged to rest satisfied with it. As 
however he is my Son & has an encreasing family which are and 
must be dependant upon me for a support unless he can be put 
into some Situation to enable him to make provision for them 
himself, which this heavy debt while it hangs over him will for- 
ever obstruct. 

I have therefore conceived the Idea of endeavouring to com- 
pound it for him provided I can do it without incumbering my 
own Affairs for the short time I have to live. I would therefore 
make this proposition for your & G. A’s Consideration, which 
you will either accept or reject as you think proper without any 
fear of giving me the least displeasure by either Alternative. 

As a consideration for discharging him from the demand, I 
would agree to give my Obligation for the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds sterling; the principal to become payable within 
one year after my decease, but the Interest of Six per cent to be 
regularly paid upon it every year during my Life. If this 
proposition should be accepted and the Bond delivered up with 
a discharge and acknowledgement of Satisfaction of the Judgment 
entered in our Supreme Court, (which may be done by impower- 
ing Mr. John Mifflin the Attorney who obtained the Judgment, 
or any other person for that purpose) I will then execute a 
Bond to Mr Burd as your Trustee, for the Sum and on the terms 
above mentioned. 

In this attempt of mine to get Neddy discharged of a debt, 
which he will never be able to pay, I have no View ever to put 
it again in his power to trade or make any improper use of 
Money, but simply to give him some heart to use his endeavours 
to maintain his family: the present plan for that purpose is this 
Doctor MIivaine has all the best medical business at Burlington, 
but being often confined with the Gout sometimes attended with 
dangerous symptoms, is under the necessity of declining a great 
part of his business, which he might retain if he could join him- 
self in partnership with a healthy, active Man who could take the 
laborious part, of riding &c.; for this purpose he expresses a 
willingness to take your brother into the business ; this we think 
affords a reasonable prospect of procuring (at least in part) a 
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present Support for his family, and probably in the end lay the 
foundation of his succeeding Doctor M&¢Ilvaine in his whole 
business whenever he shall be obliged or disposed to decline it 
altogether. 
The Family are all well & join me most cordially in wishing 
you & yours all imaginable happiness, 
I am &e. 


Paiwapa. 12” Aug. 1796. 
My pear Praey, 


This serves to inclose second Bills of two Setis transmitted to 
you about a fortnight since, one for £120.7.0 Sterling being the 
Amo‘ of Peter Blight’s protested Bill for £100. with Damages, 
the other a new Draft for £100 Sterling. The first Bills of these 
Setts 1 sent you in a letter of the 26" of last month, in which I 
acquainted you of my having sent the Picture by Mr. Alex. 
Foster, and in which I likewise mentioned a proposition relating 
to your Brother Edward. That Letter I hope you have received 
before this. I think it went by a Ship called the Hebe. 

My best Love attends you & yours. My dear daughter 

most affectionately yours 
KE. 8. 


Puivapa. 6 April, 1797. 
My pear Peaey, 

I am much rejoiced to learn by your letter to your Sister Burd 
that you are in a fair way of being restored to your health. I 
was indeed much alarmed at the Situation you described in your 
favor to me of the 7 of October last. I hope by Care and 
Attention (qualities you always possessed) together with the 
best medical assistance, you will be in no danger of falling a 
Sacrifice to such dreadful Attacks as you have lately been sub- 
ject to. 

I am pleased to hear that Swanwick’s Bills are paid; I have 
for some time past supposed that to be the Case, or I should 
have long ago received a protest for non-payment. It is not 
easy of late to meet with Bills of Exchange drawn by such men 
as are altogether unexceptionable. 

The Spirit of Enterprize has of late stalked with such gigantic 
Strides as to infatuate all ranks of people, and there is by no 
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means such Confidence in men of reputed fortunes and prudence 
as used to exist. I have however faith in the inclosed Bill for 
£140 Sterling drawn by Willings & Francis, for which I gave 
what is called par, viz 16% p Cent advance. I have endorsed it 
as usual to Messrs. Dorset & Company for your use. 

The Bank of Pennsylvania received a little shock last Winter 
by the Misbehavior of Mr. Barclay the President, but it soon 
recovered after an inspection into its funds and is now in 
as good credit as ever. Shares in that bank sell at 20 p cent 
advance. 

The plan relating to your Brother’s Debt, must I believe at 
present rest. I have many reasons for not wishing to take an 
Assignment of his Bond. 

We are all sorry to hear that Lord Malmsbury’s Mission has 
failed of Success, we had hopes of Peace, they appear now to 
be blasted and we in some danger of being implicated in the 
War. We shall however be very shy upon that Subject, and 
nothing short of hard blows will bring us to it. 

I presume your Sister Betsy will give you the history of your 
Cousin Nancy Allen’s Affair. Women as well as Men seem in 
these days to be alike infatuated. I would if possible have 
assisted the family in this business, having a grateful remem- 
brance of their friendly Offices to you, when you were last with 
us, but I fear nothing will prevent that charming Girl from 
rushing into destruction. 

My best Love to you And all that you love. 

I am &e. 


Pariapa. 28% October 1797. 
My pear Peaay, 


Not having heard from you for many months, & your Sister 
Betsy having rece’d a Letter from you by the William Penn with- 
out your mentioning a Remittance I made you last April, I am 
apprehensive either that my Letters have not been received or 
your Answer miscarried. On the 6" April last I enclosed you a 
Bill of Exchange drawn by Willing & Francis on John & Francis 
Baring & Co dated the 5" April 1797 for £140 Sterling in my 
favor payable on [ ] days Sight & by me indorsed to Messrs 
Dorset & Company for your Use. One Bill of the Sett went by 
the packet & another by the Brig Friendship. I cannot but hope 
one of them at least got safe to hand, 
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We returned but yesterday from the Country after an Absence 
of near three months on Acco’t of the Yellow Fever in the City, 
which has at length subsided, & we esteem ourselves safe in our 
old habitation; the great number of the Citizens who retired 
into the Country on this Occasion, has been probably the Cause 
of the fever not proving so fatal as in the year 1793, when four 
times the number died in the same time. Iam happy to inform 
you that none of our friends have felt the ill Effects of it. I 
have been for the greater part of this month on the Circuit and 
have one more County to go to before I settle down for the 
Winter. 

My kind Love to all your family & friends. I am & 


P.S. lest any Accident may have happened to my former 
letters, I inclose you the third Bill of the Sett. 


PuitapA. 16% July 1798. 
My pear Praey, 

We have had such alarming Accounts respecting the intended 
Invasion & probable Success of the all-powerful Frenchmen 
against your devoted Country that my feelings regarding you 
have been all alive & I have delayed writing till some favourable 
Accots should arrive that I might be sure a letter would reach 
you in London. 

And altho’ we do not yet hear of any Suspension of prepara- 
tions for that purpose, yet I cannot now but conclude either 
that the Invasion has been declined or if attempted will finally 
fail, Our Situation here is indeed critical. We have mortally 
offended the Conqueror of the World by making a Treaty with 
England without their leave & in some respects unfavourable to 
their Commerce. For this Offence we are never to be forgiven, 
and are threatened with all the Evils they have inflicted upon 
Venice, & Switzerland. Our Ladies particularly are fearful of a 
Visit, if not of the Guillotine, and are meditating some plans of 
Retreat from the large Cities, where the depredations are most 
likely to fall. I have myself no apprehensions of that kind. 
We are making such preparations for their reception & there 
seems to be of late such Unanimity in our people on the Subject 
of Resistance that any Attempt upon us must prove fatal to 
themselves. Our naval force is already such as to put our coast- 
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ing trade out of danger, & no privateers will hereafter venture 
to consider this as cruising Ground. We have lately brought 
one of them into port, and altho no express declaration of War 
has yet taken place, Yet this Vessel is considered as fair game, 
having made some prizes on the Coast, & will probably be con- 
demned. War is a great Evil & I pray God to defend us all 
from the direful Effects of it. 

I inclose you a Bill of Exchange for £130 Sterling purchased 
at par indorsed as usual to Messrs. Dorset & Co for your Use. 

Really the times have been so critical, & there has been such 
a Revolution as to the Fortunes of our Merchants that it has not 
been an easy matter to get Bills free from some Risk. I know 
not the drawer of this Bill, but the Indorser, Mordecai Lewis is 
certainly safe, if there is any Safety among us. 

The Family are all well & join me in best Love to you & Yours. 


Puivapa., 18 Febry. 1799. 
My pear Peaey, 


1 was rejoiced to receive your affectionate Letter of the 28" 
Oct., having received none before for a long time. Some time 
after my return.from our Asylum in the Country, a young Gen- 
tleman called on me, of the name of Sheddon, who enquired 
whether I had received a Letter from you, of which he was the 
Bearer. On my answering in the negative, he informed me 
that having arrived at New York, and not then thinking it safe 
on account of the Sickness to proceed to Philada., he had com- 
mitted the care of it to young Andrew Allen his fellow Passen- 
ger. This Letter however has never come to hand, nor did Mr. 
Allen ever call upon me, to make any Apology till about a fort- 
night ago, having then heard from many of his friends that I 
had frequently complained of his Negligence. All he could then 
say was that he had put the Letter into the Post Office at Bristol 
not knowing the place of my retirement in the Country. Mr. 
Sheddon was certainly not to blame, he has been several times 
since at our house & complains much of Mr. Allen’s uncivil 
behaviour. 

I was very happy to hear of your receiving benefit to your 
health from Sea bathing: it should of course be repeated at the 
proper Season. I am likewise much pleased at the good Spirits 
you seem to enjoy from the favourable Circumstances you men- 
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tion with regard to your Sons. God grant you may be made 
happy in their prosperity & that of the rest of your family. 

I am much delighted to hear of your acquaintance with my 
old & good friend Mrs, Willis. I remember her & the kindness 
she manifested to me with ye greatest pleasure. I felt a warmth 
at my heart in reading her tender expressions with regard to me 
which you have detailed. Your Saucy Sister Sally charges me 
with betraying much Vanity in shewing your letter to many of 
our friends; it could only be, she says, to exhibit Mrs. Willis’s 
flattering Sentiments in my favour. 

I inclose you a Bill of Exchange for £150 Sterling which I 
purchased at the moderate Exchange of 57} p Ct advance. I 
have as usual indorsed it to Dorset & Co for your use. 

Some of your money has been paid in, and am now consider- 
ing of the best way of Disposing of it. Our Government bas 
advertised for a loan of five Millions of Dollars at 8 p Cent 
Interest. The Subscriptions are all to be made on the same day 
& there is no doubt of their filling immediately. I am balancing 
between a Subscription to this loan & buying 6 p Cent Stock 
which may now be had at 160 in the pound. Bank Stock of the 
United States sells at 20 p Cent advance, and that of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania at about the same price: the North America 
Bank stock is much higher & seldom to be got, the last that was 
sold brought 50 p Cent advance; the Dividends of the last are 
generally 12 p Cent per annum on the original Subscriptions, the 
2 former at about 8 p cent. 

Our Quarrel with the French is not yet made up; their late 
bad Success in Europe has in some degree lowered their tone, 
but no serious advances have been yet made by them towards an 
Accommodation. We are determined to be in a State of prepara- 
tion for fear of the worst, Congress have voted for an Equipment 
of Six 74 Gun Ships, besides a large number of smaller armed 
Vessels. Our trade is already rendered safer by the frigates and 
armed Ships which are already on the Ocean, besides the benefits 
we have received from British Convoys. 


6 March 1799. 


My pear Peaey, 

I wrote you by the Chesterfield packet, the 18 of last month ; 
my letter together with the whole mail was sunk by the Captain 
at New York, out of resentment for being served with a Writ. 
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(Here I repeat part of former letter.) 

I inclose you second Bill of Exchange for £150 Sterling (the 
first having been sunk with the mail) which I purchased at 
574 p Cent advance, & have as usual indorsed it to Dorset & Co. 
for your use. Some of your money has been paid in, and I am 
taking advantage of a loan to our Government of 5 Millions of 
dollars at 8 p’ cent Interest; the Subscriptions have much ex- 
ceeded. the loan, so that none will get the whole of what they 
subscribed ; what the deductions from each Subscription will be, 
is not yet known; but I expect for you about 1400 dollars. 

Bank Stock of the United States sells at about 23 p. cent 
advance, that of Pennsylvania at about 20,& the North America 
at 45 p cent, which last is seldom to be got. 

We have had Mr. Sheddon frequently with us, on the presump- 
tion that your lost letter contained a Recommendation of him. 


Puitapa 10% July 1799 
My pear Praey, 


I much fear my two last Letters have miscarried, one dated 
18" Feby last & the other on the 6" of March containing first & 
Second Bills of a Sett of Exchange for £150 Sterling at Sixty 
days sight by Philips Cramond & Co on Messrs Thellusson 
Brothers, London dated 18" Feby 1799 in my favour & by me 
indorsed to Messrs Dorset & Company or Order: the Letter 
which inclosed the first of the Sett was intended to be sent by the 
Chesterfield packet & was forwarded by the post to New York 
for that purpose. In some Squabbel between the Capt of the 
packet & the Sheriffs Officer at New York, the Mail was 
thrown overboard & the Merchants here were advised to for- 
ward Duplicates of their Letters to be sent by the same Vessel. 
I did the like, but I afterwards learnt, that the first Letters 
were recovered, so it is most probable both Letters went in the 
same Vessel.’ I have lately seen an Account in the Newspaper 
of the Chesterfield packet having been captured by the French. 
I therefore now inclose you the third Bill of the Sett, altho’ it is 
the only remaining one in my hands. 

Some of your Money having been paid into my hands last 
Winter, I thought proper to invest it in Subscriptions to a loan 
of the Government at the Interest of 8 p cent pannum. I could 
only at first get in 1400 dollars, but some time after I purchased 
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an additional 1400 dollars at 5 p cent advance on the first pay- 
ment. This sum of 2800 dollars I pay in by 8 monthly install- 
ments, at 350 dollars each month, the last payment to be made 
on the 10" of October next. I have now paid in 5 of the Install- 
ments & shall soon be intitled to Certificates carrying 8 p cent, 
Interest for one half of the Subscription; the Certificates for 
the other half of the Installments will I presume be delivered in 
October when the whole will be paid into the treasury. This 
mode of investing your money I believe will be the most bene- 
ficial for you, as I expect the Interest will be regularly paid half 
yearly. 

The Family are all well & join with me in every Wish for your 


health & happiness. 
Iam &e., 


PaiLapa 1% Nov 1799 
D® Praay ; 


On the other side you will find a copy of the last Letter I 
wrote by the Ship Adriana, which I hope came safely to your 
hands. Since which I have received your agreeable favor of the 
9" of August, wherein you express your Apprehensions of our 
|Safoty, on account of the prevailing fever which has raged here 
for about three months past ;—it has now, thank God, intirely 
‘subsided and we consequently a few days past returned to our 
‘usual habitation in the City, all perfectly well. 

' You seem very desirous to prosecute a Scheme of Speculation 

with the money you have in this Country. I shall give you all 

the Assistance in my power to perfect it; altho I am not quite 

apnea the train it is now in here would not prove as profitable 
8 the one you project. 

I have been at some pains to interest you as far as possible in 
our 8 p cent Loan, as apparently the most profitable of any plan 
of disposing of your money here; I have accordingly invested 
for you to the amount of 2800 Dollars at 8 p cent Interest pay- 
able half yearly ;—this Stock in order to comply with your 
request I must sell in the Market, altho at present it has not 
risen above par.—you have likewise three Shares in the Bank of 
North America which will sell from 45 to 50 p Cent advance on 
the original sum; both these I shall as soon as possible convert 
into money & invest in Bills of Exchange on London which at 
present may be had at about £150 currency for £100 Sterling, 
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The five shares which you have in the Pennsylvania Bank | 
would not wish to sell immediately, as the price of that stock is 
at present very low, not above 13 or 14 p Cent advance on the 
original price, yet perhaps if I can find a cash purchaser and good 
Bills I may likewise dispose of those shares in order to comply 
with your wishes. The remainder of your money being at 
interest, some at 7 p Cent & some at 6, I cannot expect to call in 
on a sudden, but will do it as soon as it is practicable. As sev- 
eral Vessels are put up for different ports in England, I expect 
shortly to begin the operation you desire. 
I am &ec. 


Puitapa 30 Dec 1799 
My pEAR Peaay 


I have been for some time past anxious to hear whether the 
Bill of Exchange for £150 Sterling which I purchased for you 
last Febry, has been received & paid—the two first Bills of the 
Sett, I have reason to think were captured, the third & last 
Bill I sent p the Ship Adriana last July, which I hope got safe 
to hand, as I see by the News papers a Ship of that Name is put 
up in London, to sail for Philada about the 1" of November. 

There has been of late such a rise in Bills of Exchange that I 
doubt whether your projected plan communicated to me by your 
letter of the 9" of August last can be put in execution. I lost 
no time after the receipt of that letter to employ a broker to 
sell your bank stock for the purpose of investing the proceeds 
in Bills of Exchange. I found in 2 or 3 days afterwards that 
Bills were rising from 150 to 155 & soon to 160 and are now at 
165 or par. I immediately stopt the sale of your Bank shares 
to give a little time for the falling of bills. The Broker had 
however sold one of your shares in the Bank of North America 
for 50 p cent advance & two of your shares in the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania at 13 p cent advance ;—the money arising from these 
sales I deposited in the bank of the United States, where it yet 
remains. I see no prospect at present of getting Bills under 
par, so that unless I receive further orders from you, I shall 
endeavour to reinvest that money in one or other of our banks. 
I thought it lucky the Broker had not disposed of your 8 p 
cents before this change had taken place especially as I have 
lately heard that dollars in England have risen considerably, 
which circumstance must likewise have interfered with your 
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project. As soon as I receive Dividends from the Banks & 8 
per cent Interest from the Treasury I shall purchase a Bill for 
you in order to remit your annual Interest, let the price of Bills 
be what it may. I have been so much engaged in Court for six 
weeks past, that I have had but little opportunity of knowing 
how the mercantile Concerns of the Country go on. 

My time has been the more engaged, as I have lately received 
the Appointment of Chief Justice of the State in the room of 
Mr McKean, who has been elected Governor. 

The Salary of Chief Justice is one thousand pounds Currency 
per annum, yet I do not think it will be prudent in me to hold 
the Office for any great length of time even if Providence should 
prolong my life; the increasing labor of business to a man so 
far advanced in years will probably tend to impair my faculties 
as well az health. The story of the Arch Bishop of Granada in 
Gil Blas has often occurred to me; and I cannot bear the idea of 
betraying the loss of Intellect to others before I discovered it in 
myself. My health, thank God, as yet has not declined, indeed 
my headache has in a great measure left me. Yet being turned 
of Seventy, I have no reason to expect any long enjoyment 
of that valuable blessing; altho my friends are kind enough to 
flatter me that by constantly riding the Circuit, I shall long 
retain it. 

I hope your charming little daughter is in better health than 
when you wrote. I have been told by others that she is very 
delicate. Your niece Peggy Burd is to be married in a few days 
to her Cousin Dan. Coxe, who has made a handsome fortune in 
trade. 

Your sister Sally enjoys fine health and does not pine for the 
loss of Mr Foster who died with the Yellow fever last Summer: 
it is thought he retained his unsuccessful passion to the last. 

If Bills of Exchange return to the low price they bore two 
or three months ago, your plan may be yet prosecuted if you 
chuse it ;—for which I will endeavour to get in what money 
remains at interest in private hands & invest it in some Stock 
which may be readily sold whenever you think proper. I am 
with much love to you & yours 


PuiiLapa 3 May 1800 


Dr. Praay 
I received your very wellcome Letter of the 5" of February a 
few days ago ;—and am glad to find the last years bill for £150 
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is paid. I now inclose you another for the same sum, which 
cost at the rate of 172) p cent Exchange. I have reason to be 
still better pleased that I had not an opportunity of remitting 
your Money at the time you requested it, as most of the drawers 
at that time have met with misfortunes and particularly Mr. 
Peter Blight who was then the principal Drawer and tho before 
esteemed a very prosperous man has since stopped payment & 
will in all probability finally break for a very large Sum. The 
three shares of Bank Stock which I wrote you I had sold in 
order to buy Bills, I consider as still remaining yours, having 
applied the money to my own use, as if my own Shares were 
sold instead of yours. 

You request to know the situation of the lands on Susque- 
hannah River claimed by the Connecticut people. I am in 
hopes that dispute is in a way of being at last settled. Our 
Legislature passed a law last year to encourage the Pennsyl- 
vania claimants to convey their property in the Seventeen Town- 
ships settled by the Connecticut people to the State, to enable 
them to convey to the Settlers at a less price provided 40.000 
acres were conveyed to the State within a limited time ;—that 
number of acres & more have already been transferred, and 
Commissioners are appointed to value the Lands, who are limited 
to estimate the best Lands no higher than five dollars p acre & 
the worst Lands at one dollar & the others at intermediate 
prices according to their Value, when the whole is completed 
the State will pay the Pennsylvania Claimants at these rates, & 
sell them out to the Connecticut Settlers at about half the prices 
thus allowed, at which rate it is presumed there will be but little 
doubt of their accepting them. There are however other lands 
settled by the Connecticut people not within those Seventeen 
townships, and not included in this Arrangement ;—these lands 
it is presumed the Settlers will be compelled to give up, as the 
Settlements on them were made after the decree at Trenton 
which fixt the right to be in Pennsylvania. The Value of 
Lands in that Country it is not possible to ascertain without 
knowing their Situation and Quality. The Lands which lie on 
the River are for the most part the most valuable: some of them, 
bottom lands, may be worth perhaps Six dollars an acre, other 
Lands may not be worth more than half or a quarter of a dollar 
an acre. Many Mountains & stony & barren lands have been 
included in some of the Surveys. Lands lying at a distance 
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from the River, not settled by the Connecticut people & surveyed 
some time ago under Pennsylvania Rights, good in quality, may 
be bought here for about one dollar per Acre, taking a large 
quantity together. 

I am delighted to hear of the probable prosperity & good 
establishments of your Sons & the returning health of your 
charming daughter; this pleasure is alloyed however by what 
you say concerning your own Situation, the fullness of blood you 
complain of can only be abated by a Regimen & Evacuants. I 
mean not however to prescribe as you live in a Country where 
the best advice may be had. 

Your Cousin Betsy Lawrence (formerly Betsy Allen) died a 
few days ago of a Consumption. Mr Tench Francis died 
yesterday of the Gout, and your Aunt Lawrence is expected to 
go in a few days from the effects of more than one appoplectic 
Stroke. 

Your Cousin Nancy Allen, a charming Woman, is going off in 
another way, being bent on marriage with a Mr Greenleaf, mau- 
gre all the remonstrances of her friends. 

All the branches of our own family are well and join sincerely 
in best Love to you & Yours. I am my dear Peggy most Affect” 
Yours, 


PxiLapA 23 May 1801 

My pEaR Peay 

I am this minute setting off on a Circuit & so hurried that I 
have but just time to inclose you a Bill of Exchange fur £150 
Sterling drawn by Jeremiah Warder on Rathbone, Hughes & 
Duncan of Liverpool but payable in London, Exchange at 160. 

All that you love and love you here are well & join me in best 
affection to you & yours. 

I am Dear Peggy most affect’ly yours 


P.S. You have probably heard of your Sister Sally’s loss of 
her little boy, who died about 2 or three months ago. He was 
a beautiful Child about 8 or 9 years old. 


Pariapa 4" August 1801 

My DEAR DAUGHTER 
With equal pleasure & pain I received your last letter of the 1* 
of June thro’ Mr Bond ; pleasure that you seem to have no com- 
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plaints as to your health & pain that you seem struggling with 
some pecuniary embarrassments, which you do not disclose, but 
I presume must arise from some unsuccessful negotiation. I 
have been always fearful of engaging in plans of Speculation 
which, failing of success, might strike too deep in their conse- 
quences ;—every calamity however is rendered heavier by being 
suffered to dwell upon the mind; exert yourself my dear child, 
& permit not your spirits to be too deeply affected, or bad 
health will follow. 

I hope the Bill, I remitted to you on the 23" of May last for 
£150 Sterling has been received and paid. I have now agreeably 
to your desire remitted to Miss Fitch for your Use a Bill of 
Exchange for £500 Sterling drawn by Thomas & John Clifford 
on W® & John Dowell of Bristol but payable in London. 

I hope you have heard of the Welfare of your Son James, as 
the affairs of Egypt appear to be in a favorable train for England. 

I am much obliged to Mrs Liston for calling upon you as she 
promised us she would do; you say she gave you much informa- 
tion respecting the family, one article of which I presume (from 
what you write to your sister Betsy) is that Sally is about to be 
married; if this had been a matter fixed, she would certainly 
before this have communicated it to you, but the world is too apt 
to pronounce positively upon such subjects before the parties 
themselves have made up their minds upon them ;—the truth is 
that Mr Lawrence has been very attentive to her for some time 
* past & I have reason to think him not disagreeable to her—but 
there are two strong objections, which may possibly prevent the 
match from ever taking place, 1* the Children by two former 
Wives, two of them young Women living in his family & 2™ the 
leaving Philadelphia to reside in New York which she seems 
much averse to, at least during my life:—the latter objection I 
believe he would have no difficulty in removing, as he is a Man 
of handsome fortune & could reside without inconvenience in 
any part of America—but the former objection cannot well be 
obviated unless his elder Children could be married off ;—in this 
doubtful state the subject remains & will probably remain for 
some time. I thought proper to apprize you of the truth as I 
find the Report has reached England & you should know the 
whole. 

In order to raise the £500 Sterling I have sold four of your 
Shares in the bank of Pennsylvania, at a good advance. 
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PaitapA 10% August 1801 
My pear Praay 

On the 4" Inst I inclosed to Miss Fitch agreeably to your 
direction a Bill of Exchange for £500 Sterling under cover to 
John Lane, Esq., at the same time I wrote a Line to you. I 
have now sent another Bill of the same Sett under the same 
Cover. 

Since the receipt of your last letter of the 1" of June, we have 
seen a Newspaper Account of Gen' A’s death & most heartily 
sympathize with you on this occasion. I am at a loss to think 
what would be the most eligible plan of life for you in future, 
probably you have by this time settled it for yourself; if you 
should incline to come to America, I shall receive you into my 
house & Arms with the most heartfelt Welcome; in that case 
your little lovely daughter will accompany you. I cannot help 
however suspecting that the Situation of your dear Sons will 
obstruct such a resolution ; their Country is certainly England ; 
there they must expect their Advancement in life, to which you 
will probably think your presence will abundantly Contribute, 
independently of the uneasiness you would endure in parting 
with them. Whatever your plan may be, you will undoubtedly 
communicate it to me, & in whatever way I can afford you 
assistance you may rely on my best endeavours to do it. 

My best love attends you & yours. I am most sincerely yr 
affect father. 


PariaDa 10 Nov 1801 
My DEAR DAUGHTER 

On my return from a long Circuit a few days ago I received 
your two favors of the 5" of July & 5" of August. You may be 
assured I could not read the distressing account of your Situation 
with indifference, nor indeed without extreme Pain. I wish I 
could fly to afford you every comfort & advice in my power, but 
age & every circumstance of my life forbid it. You are in some 
degree happy in having made friends who interest themselves 
in your behalf, still you are deprived of your natural connec- 
tions. 

I will make no reflections upon the causes of your distress ; 
sometimes the best planned Schemes fail through unavoidable 
Accidents ; it is of less consequence to account for Misfortunes, 
than to apply the most practicable means to alleviate them. 
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I observe the General’s property, though not large, is much 
dispersed and difficult to collect. If it were possible for me to 
give any assistance with regard to the Canada Lands I should 
with great alacrity make the Attempt, but that Country & ours 
are as separate as to their internal Concerns as if they lay in 
different quarters of the globe, nor have a friend there to whom 
I could apply for help. 

I am much grieved to find you have a reliance upon your 
brother's debt. I thought you had long since been convinced of 
his inability to pay it; both he & his partner Footman became 
insolvent & the latter when he died left many heavy debts which 
his little property was totally insufficient to discharge. As to 
your brother, he is not possessed of a single Shilling: he is in- 
deed incapable of supporting his large family of Children by 
the little business he has in his profession at Burlington without 
my continual contributions; without them he & they must in- 
deed starve. As to my paying that large debt which he owes 
to you, I am by no means bound or inclined to do it; altho it be 
a debt from one child to another. I never participated in the 
contracting it, nor did I suspect it existed till more than two 
years after. If the creditors of General Arnold should be dis- 
posed to commence a prosecution against him he will doubtless 
take the advantage of the general bankrupt Law of the United 
States. Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of that busi- 
ness, I have made a provision in my Will for compounding the 
debt, altho with a sum much inferior to the demand; this is all 
I am capable of doing, considering my present Situation. 
Altho’ I may be said to be possessed of a handsome property, 
yet it lies in such a way as that it cannot command money, it 
consisting chiefly of back lands & houses in this City, the Rents 
of which are much reduced & subject to heavy taxes. I indeed 
hold at present an Office which yields £1000 a year our Money 
but that Office I must soon resign, as my advanced Age, con- 
sidering the severe duty, I am bound to perform, incapacitates 
me from executing it to my own Satisfaction. 

After this I shall have need of all the produce of my Estate 
(which at most is but a very moderate one) for my Support, in 
the way I have been used to live. 

My son Edward altho entitled to less of my Confidence than 
my other Children, must be prevented from suffering real want 
& this will necessarily add to my Expenses. 

VOL. xxvi.—16 
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The Bill of Exchange for £500 Sterling which you desired me 
to send, I hope is long since accepted, having transmitted it to 
Miss Fitch as long ago as the 4" of August. Whatever upon 
Reflection you desire me to do with the Remainder of your 
Money shall be complied with, altho I was in hopes that the 
whole would have been suffered to remain here as yielding you 
a better interest than can be got in England. This money I 
have no idea of General Arnold’s creditors having any hold of; 
it was made up of the Savings of your own pension, trans- 
mitted to me for the separate use of yourself & your Children & 
never having been in his possession can in no way I think be 
considered as his property or subject to his debts. 

I most heartily sympathize with you in your distresses which 
must likewise be increased by the public distresses of the Coun- 
try you inhabit ; by a threatened Invasion & enormous taxes. It 
is in vain however to repine, altho we cannot avoid feeling. God 
send you fortitude to carry you through. I feel much obliged to 
Mr Coxe & the Miss Fitch’s for their very kind attention to you 
& your affairs. 

My best Love to your dear Children, and believe me to be 
what I ever shall be in sincerity & truth, 

Your very affect & loving 
FATHER, 


P.S. Please to tender my very respectful & grateful Compli- 
ments to Miss Fitch for her most obliging Letter at a time 
when your distress being so heavy upon you as to disable you 
from writing yourself. 


Puaiiapa 7” Feby 1802 
My pEAR DavuGurTer; 


I had the pleasure of receiving your Affectionate Letter of 
the 2 of December last a few days ago:—that pleasure how- 
ever was far from being unmixed with Pain, considering the 
distressed State of your mind arising from the embarrassed 
State of your Affairs and the great trouble and anxiety neces- 
sarily attendant upon your Situation. You have however natu- 
rally a Strength of mind which with the Exertions you are 
capable of, will I flatter myself enable you to go through your 
arduous task to your Satisfaction. I am sensible of the great & 
uncommon difficulties you have had to struggle with, beyond 
which usually falls to the lot of most of your Sex. Yet I be- 
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seech you, be not too much dismayed, call forth all your mental 
& bodily faculties to your assistance, and let the well being of 
your dear Children stimulate you to every exertion in your 
Power: it is a very painful Reflection, for an old man descend- 
ing gradually to his grave, to find a beloved Child so distressed 
without having the power of affording her any essential relief; 
if I was a younger man I would not hesitate to take a voyage to 
England to endeavour to comfort you: as it is I am too feeble 
to attempt it. God bless you my dear Child, & support you 
under your Afflictions. It must be some consolation to you (as 
it is to me) that your two eldest boys are in so fair a Road to 
prosperity. Their Activity with your good Advice, I fear not 
will bring great Comfort to your mind—guard them against the 
extravagance that young men in their Situation are frequently 
prone to; the Army is a School of Honor, but it is likewise a 
School of Dissipation and the more their Spirit, the more their 
danger. 

As to your Claim to lands in Canada, it was natural for you 
to suppose I might give you some proper advice, as I reside in 
the same quarter of the Globe, but really there is not a creature 
there that I have any knowledge of, nor do I know who to apply 
to here, that can give me information or assistance on that 
Subject ;—it seems to me that if you can get any thing of Value 
for your Claim in England, it would be as well to sell it, unless 
you have a prospect of sending over one of your Sons to look after 
it, which is not likely to be the Case. 

Every time I think of my Son’s Debt to you, I feel a pang at 
my heart. In my last I wrote you all I can say on that Sub- 
ject; I shall subjoin to this an extract from that letter, lest the 
original should have miscarried. I applied to Mr John Mifflin, 
to know what has been done with Edward’s Bond, he tells me 
that all the papers relating to that subject were forwarded to 
Mr William Sheddin of New York from whom they had been 
originally received. ‘ 

As to the Estate at Mount Pleasant, M*Pherson’s debt to 
Osborne swallowed it all up, except about 30 acres which was 
subject to similar Mortgage to one Mason, which I believe neither 
General Arnold nor myself knew any thing of, this has not been 
yet sold under the Mortgage, but I expect every day to hear of 
the commencement of some proceedings against it. I believe 
little if anything is to be expected from it. I will however agree- 
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ably to your request transmit you by the next opportunity a 
Copy of the Settlement from the Office where it is recorded. 

This being about the time of receiving your Bank Dividends, 
and it being expected that Exchange will rise, I inclose you a 
Bill of Exchange for £120 Sterling drawn by Jeremiah Warder 
on William Barber & Co. Merchants in Liverpool, but payable in 
London, at par, indorsed to yourself. 

I am with true affection my dear Peggy, 
Yours &c. 


(To be continued.) 
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POPP’S JOURNAL, 1777-1783. 
BY JOSEPH G. ROSENGARTEN, 
(Concluded from page 41.) 


October 14.—Heavy attack in force,—the enemy seized one 
of our redoubts and made an attack on our right wing, but 
were forced back with heavy loss,—then attacked our left, 
and the French grenadiers stormed our line, without firing 
a shot, captured a hundred of our men on the advanced 
line, killed and wounded those who refused to surrender,— 
made a great noise with their shouting, seized our lines and 
turned them, and with 3 or 4000 men held them. Our 
whole force was sent forward to strengthen our left, for a 
general attack was ordered and we could distinctly hear and 
understand the orders given in German to the enemy’s 
German troops,—we did our best to save our guns and to 
keep the enemy at bay. 

October 15.—Heavy firing on both sides— 

October 16.—Between 3 and 4 A.M. Major Anderson led 
some 200 of the Light Infantry in an attack on the enemy’s 
lines,—directed on their centre, where there was a battery 
of 14 guns,—but by his quickness he was able to return 
with no very heavy loss,—at day break the enemy opened 
fire from a new battery of 18 guns, and it was the severest 
we had yet had. Our sick and wounded were carried over 
to Gloucester. We saw another battery going up on our 
right, with 10 Bombs and 24 to 32 Pounders, and knew 
that it would soon open fire. That night the Light Infantry 
was sent to Gloucester, and our two Regiments replaced them 
in their exposed position in the advance with 300 men,— 
the hope was to force a way through on the Gloucester side 
and beat a retreat to Maryland, for it was plain that our posi- 
tion was no longer tenable unless we had reinforcements. 
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We had no rest or sleep, for the enemy kept up heavy firing 
and pushed their lines forward within a stone’s throw, with a 
battery of 14 guns and approaches and trenches so well 
made that it was only a matter of a few days before we 
would be completely surrounded and hemmed in under 
their concentrated fire. 

October 17.,—The enemy opened a heavier fire than at any 
time and from all sides at once. The Light Infantry re- 
turned from Gloucester, reporting that it was impossible to 
escape in that direction, for it was all closely surrounded by 
the enemy,—French and American soldiers covering every 
outlet. Lord Cornwallis himself visited the works and saw 
how near the enemy had come. He returned to his head- 
quarters and at once sent the first flag of truce, which was 
very civilly treated. The English troops at once began to 
destroy their tents, ruin their arms, and prepare for sur- 
render. At 12 o’clock another flag of truce was sent,— 
firing ceased,—there were messages going through the lines, 
and we were all heartily glad the fighting was over. To- 
wards 7 P.M. there was a violent explosion of one of our 
magazines,—some of the English soldiers sent to fill bombs 
with powder there had drunk too much brandy, were care- 
less, and set fire, which cost 13:lives,—among them an 
Anspach soldier standing guard near by. 

October 18.—Quiet all day, while flags of truce were 
coming and going, negotiating terms of surrender. 2 French 
ships took position near the Hessian lines. 

October 19.—The terms of surrender finally agreed on. 
At 12 M. our lines were withdrawn and the French and 
Americans marched in and took possession of our works, 
lines, magazines, and storehouses,—nothing was disturbed, 
and our arms and equipments were left to us. Everything 
was done in regular military way. We were heartily glad 
the siege was over, for we all thought there would be another 
attack,—if Gen' Cornwallis had delayed the surrender, the 
French Grenadiers were to lead it,—during the siege the 
enemy had fired more than 8000 great bombs, of from 100 
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to 150 and 200 pounds. On the day of the surrender 
Corporal Popp was promoted to Lieutenant. The force 
that surrendered consisted of the following troops: 


English : 

The Royal Guards (3™ Reg*.) 43d., 17th, 23d., 80th, 70th 
(or Scottish Greens), 71st (or Scottish Whites), The Light 
Infantry—six battalions, but weak in numbers,—they were 
fine young fellows, picked out from all the Regiments; the 
Royal American Rangers, a Squadron of English Light 
Horse,—Tarleton’s, the Carolina Militia, two companies of 
English Cannoniers and Engineers, 60 men; a force of Pon- 
toniers,—Carpenters and Bridge builders; the sailors and 
marines belonging to the ships. 


German Troops : 


The two Anspach Regiments, von Voigt’s and Seyboth’s, 
with Artillery and Yagers; Hessian Regiments, the Crown 
Prince’s and v. Bose’s, with their Artillery and Yigers. 


The Officers : Lord Cornwallis, Lt. Gen'; General O’Hara; 
Cols. v. Voigt and Seyboth; 14 Lt. Cols.; 16 Majors; 97 
Captains; 180 Lieutenants; 55 Ensigns; 4 Chaplains; 10 
Adjutants; 18 Quarter Masters; 18 Doctors; 25 Feld- 
scherer [army surgeons] ; 385 Non Commissioned Officers ; 
79 Musicians; 6339 Soldiers; 1 Town Major; 1 Commis- 
sary; 1 Quartermaster Sergeant,—in all 7247.— 

There were 44 Deserters during the siege, most of them 
from our two Regiments. 


The Artillery: 37 Brass Guns; 51 Iron; 15 Mortars; 29 
Bombs; 31 Field Forges; 5 Ship’s Guns, 169 in all.—24 
Flags and Standards—£2113 in the War Chest. 


, Provisions : 
59 Casks Salt Meat; 97 Casks Meal; 18 Casks Rum; 43 
Casks French Wine and Brandy; Sugar; Tea; Chocolate 
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etc., on the Dutch ships in the harbor, in camp and in the 
Magazines, besides the supplies burned on the ships valued 
at £9600. 

Of munitions of war there were left only 23 kegs of 
powder. 

The Ships surrendered were: 3 Frigates; 5 Fire Ships; 39 
Transports; 6 American vessels captured by us; 19 Row- 
boats and sailboats; 7 Private Ships; 2 Dutch Merchant- 
men; 1 Cruiser of 20 guns,—in all 82, with 840 men. 

Our dead and wounded were 753,—in our two regi- 
ments 47. 

October 19.—At 3-4 P.M. all of Lord Cornwallis’ troops, 
with all our personal effects and our side arms, colors covered, 
marched out of our lines on the Williamsburg road, between 
the Regiments of the enemy, which were all drawn up, with 
colors flying and bands playing,—our drums beating,—the 
French were on our right in parade, their General at the 
head,—fine looking young fellows the soldiers were,—on 
our left the Americans, mostly regular, but the Virginia 
militia too,—but to look on them and on the others was like 
day and night. We were astonished at the great force and 
we were only a Corporal’s Guard compared to their over- 
whelming numbers. They were well supplied and equipped 
in every way. We were marched to a level plain, where 
the French Hussars formed a circle around us, and there we 
lay down our arms etc. All the French and American 
Generals were there.-—Count Rochambeau, the Marquis De 
La Fayette, the Prince of Saarbriick, [Deux-Ponts], Gen! 
Washington, Gen' Greene, Gen' Sumter, who showed great 
kindness to our men, After depositing our arms, we 
marched back to our camps and had leave to go where we 
pleased. The French were very friendly, the Americans 
too.—No one was allowed to go into our Camp—The French 
mounted guard and patrol over it. Lt. Hayder' [sic] of 
our’s returned and told us how he and some English and 
German troops had been taken prisoners. 

? Query, First Lieutenant Moritz Wilhelm von der Heydte. 
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October 20.—Remained within our lines. The French 
hoisted white flags on our ships, the Americans on our 
ditches around Yorktown. We got no bread, but only 
flour,—no rum, only water. 

October 23.—At 3 P.M. marched as prisoners of war 
out of Yorktown, guarded by the Virginia Militia under 
Gen' Loesen [?] and Major Jamens [?],—marched 5 or 6 
miles, camped in the open air,—our tents were left behind, 
—but we were glad to get off so well,—our officers were 
allowed to keep their swords. 

October 24.—Marched through Williamsburg and went 
into camp on a hill beyond it, and got our first supply ot 
provisions from the Americans,—fresh meat, meal etc., we 
got wood and water in the town. A good many of our 
deserters came to see us, but we gave them a rough welcome 
to show our contempt. Much provision was brought for 
sale by the farmers, who were glad to get our silver for it. 
Williamsburg is an attractive place, with good buildings, 
church with steeple, town hall and prison all built of brick. 
The French and Americans had hospitals here for their sick 
and wounded and kept them well guarded. 

October 22-25.—Marched 18-20 Virginia miles,—two of 
them make one of our’s. 

October 26.—Reached Fredericksburg,—where we found 
a good many Germans settled—went 2 miles beyond and 
camped on the banks of a fresh water stream the ‘ Krappa 
Hannah’ [sic for Rappahannock], named after the first set- 
tlers,—the Germans call it the Hannah River,—it is the 
dividing line between old and new Virginia. [?]—Provisions 
were offered us cheap but we had no money—There are a 
good many Indians still in New Virginia,—and only seven 
years ago, they fell on the farmers and settlers near Win- 
chester. We had wretched weather, rain every day, poor 
provisions. 

October 31.—We rested for a day. 

November 1.—Crossed the river and marched through 
Falmouth. 
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November 2.—Part of our force was sent to Maryland, 
Fort Frederick,—including the two Hessian Regiments, 
Crown Prince and Bose. 

November 3.—Saw the high blue mountains on our left. 

November 4.—Crossed the River Scandar or Jonathan, 
[sic] in some places it was very deep, and cold and wet 
with little food we had to march to keep warm— 

November 5.—Reached Winchester—a poor town in a poor 
country—many German settlers—we went four miles further 
to Fort Frederick Barracks in a thick wood,—a wretched 
place. It was built of logs, filled in with clay, loose in 
many places,—every where going to pieces, nowhere pro- 
tected from rain and dew,—snow and wind drove in,— 
the open fire filled it with smoke,—we went to the neigh- 
boring farmers and borrowed shovels and hatchets and saws 
and at last made ourselves at least some shelter. Each 
hut was filled with from 32 to 86 men,—we had been 
marching 20 days in making 240 Virginia miles from York- 
town. We had no bread, only meal with which to make it,— 
twice we got salt meat, once fresh meat and salt. We were 
left free to come and go as we liked, many got work on the 
neighboring farms, and we were often dependent on what 
we got there for food. Hunger and cold we endured often. 

1782. January 26.—Orders to march after 11 weeks in 
Winchester. The English prisoners left for Fredericktown 
in Maryland, thence to go to Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, 
the birth place of the wife of our Captain v. Reitzenstein, 
—her maiden name was Schenkmayer. 

January 27.—Marched from the Barracks at 10 A.M. 
under orders of Col. Hanson and Woods of the local militia. 
Our sick remained behind as well as those who were working 
on the farms around. The people don’t like our German 
soldiers, although some of our officers got married and took 
their wives home to Germany. Some of our officers went 
to Philada. and tried to get Congress to release us, but did 
not succeed. From Winchester to Fredericktown 40 miles,— 
the first day we marched 12 miles and lay in the open field 
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all night, in the snow; we built big fires, but could not keep 
warm in the cold weather. We were badly clothed,—had 
neither shoes nor stockings,—many sold their equipments 
to get food,—our clothes were in rags,—there were no good 
coats or breeches in the two Regiments.— 

January 28.—Marched 9 miles,—forded the Opequan [?] 
and halted half frozen for half an hour. 

January 29.—Reached Schipperston on the River Bett 
Thommak [Shepherdstown on the Potomac]. The river 
was frozen, so that we could not cross either in boats or on 
the ice, and it was fearfully cold,—fortunately we lay under 
a hill which kept off the wind. The fires we made did not 
keep us warm and we had to keep moving all night. Then 
the Militia Colonel on horseback, its feet wrapped up in rags, 
of which we had a plentiful supply, led us over the river 
which was frozen solidly. 

January 30.—We got men and baggage wagons safely 
over,—the farmers said they had never seen the river so 
frozen.—We marched to Sharpsburg, 4 miles,—were quar- 
tered in the -houses,—most of the owners were Germans 
and very kind to us,—gave us good food and warm rooms, 
and our supplies came from Fredericktown,—I got one 
night’s good sleep and it rested me. 

January 31.—Marched early and reached Middletown at 
noon,—12 miles off,—and then 9 miles more brought us to 
Fredericktown that night. Were quartered in the stone 
barrack,—built by the King of England and very comfort- 
ably arranged. The town is well laid out, houses built of 
brick,—two churches, one German Lutheran, the other 
German Reformed,—with towers and organs, and bells,— 
besides those of the Dunkers, the Catholics and the English 
Reformed,—but these have no towers or bells or organs. 
The people are mostly Germans from Suabia, some are the 
exiled Salzburgers. Our quarters were in bad condition, 
except those in the Poor House. 

February 1.—The English troops started for Lancaster in 
Penna.,—and the two German Regiments, Crown Prince 
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and Bose, were brought from the Poor House into the 
Barracks. 

February 26.—Finally got into our own quarters—the halt 
of the Anspach Regiment was moved down, and the Bay- 
reuth Regiment was one half up, the other half down stairs. 
We got very impatient from our crowded condition,—46 
men in one little room,—we could not keep clean. 

April 30.—Our clothing was hardly decent, and fortu- 
nately a fresh supply came, with our pay for five months,— 
we celebrated the birthdays of our Prince and Princess with 
an illumination of 2 or 300 lights,—many people came from 
the town to see it. We finally made our rooms warm and 
comfortable. 

1783.—Learned of peace between England and the Prov- 
inces of North America,—could not at first believe the news 
told us by some of our men, until it was confirmed by 
people of the town. The two Companies of Militia got 
orders to go home—we heard the bells of the town ringing 
and the people hurraing and the two Militia Companies 
marched through the town with white flags as emblems ot 
peace. Then came a message from Philadelphia to the 
Commander of the Militia in Fredericktown, which he sent 
us. The Reformed Church celebrated peace on the 13%,— 
Palm Sunday, and the Pastor preached on a text from Judges 
verse 24. On the 3™ day of the Easter holidays there was 
a general celebration,—cannon firing all day,—the two City 
Companies and the Militia paraded with white flags with thir- 
teen stripes for the thirteen Colonies. Our American guard 
was withdrawn and we were left quite free. The American 
officers and gentlemen gave a greatball,—at 9 P.M. there were 
fire works,—which our cannoniers made,—the whole town 
was illuminated and there was a great fire of small arms,—we 
shared in the rejoicing, for we knew we should soon be free. 

March 13.—At last after nineteen months we are free,— 
marched into Pennsylvania, passed the Maanachges [Mo- 
nocacy] River, had a fierce thunder, rain and wind storm,— 
we marched for nineteen days and finally reached Staaten 
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Island, rested a day, then under orders from New York, 
crossed to Long Island,—marched to Springfield, lay there 
in the Farm houses several days, without any duty, then got 
guns and sabres and were regularly assigned to our position 
as part of the army again. 

May 3.—Orders to go on board ship with our baggage. 

May 5.—Left Springfield, but after an hour’s march were 
halted for the night until the baggage was loaded on the ship. 

May 6.—Went on board ship to our great delight. 

May 11.—At break of day with cannon firing we sailed 
and were soon out of sight of New York,—we had another 
ship in company, at 3 P.M. were out of sight of land.— 
Soon lost sight of the other ship. 

May 12.—Our ship is the Sibilla,—captured by the Eng- 
lish from the French,—it was a Frigate of 32 guns,—quite 
new and well equipped. We had at first favorable weather, 
but the head winds flooded the ship with water, and 40 men 
had to pump day and night to keep it out, for it filled from 
5 to 8 feet,—the ship had received 18 cannon shot when it 
was taken, and some of these were still open, so we worked 
with a will to keep her afloat. 

May 22—The weather grew stormier and the ship’s car- 
penter said he might have to cut away the mainmast to 
keep the ship steady. 

May 23.—The storm grew worse and worse—Our Field 
carpenters were called on deck to help the sailors cut away 
the mast,—and after that was done the storm broke, but we 
had to keep at the pumps, while a jury mast was rigged up. 
The women and many of the men were dreadfully fright- 
ened. Our Major von Seitz was very ill and his life des- 
paired of.— 

September 1.—He died—and after waiting until 

September 5—was buried at sea. Two hours later and 
we saw land,—but it was the Scilly Islands, and we had to 
keep out at sea, for many vessels had been wrecked and 
plundered there. At 10 P.M. met a ship from Portsmouth 
and warned it of the dangers of the Scilly Islands. 
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September 6.—At 3 P.M. were off Plymouth and fired tor 
a Pilot, but he told us we could not get into the harbor on 
account of the fog, so we kept on—and finally reached 
Portsmouth and were soon safely anchored. We were 
warmly greeted by the other transports for it was reported 
that we had been lost.— 

September 13.—Were put on another ship,—the Sibilla 
had carried 834 soldiers, besides women and children. We 
were now divided and half put on another transport. The 
Sibilla was condemned.— 

September 19.—Set out for Bremen, after taking a pilot. 

September 26.—Anchored in the Thames and were be- 
calmed for several days. 

October 1.—Sailed at last and then saw the German coast, 
—our men were delighted to be near home again. 

October 4.—In sight of shore and saw the villages— 

October 7.—Reached Bremerlee and anchored—ate our 
last English provisions. 

October 8.—Got into small sail boats,—in doing so the wife 
of one of the soldiers fell into the water with 400 Spanish 
Dollars,—and was lost. 

October 10.—Reached Bremen,—remained there eight 


days. 
October 18.—Embarked in boats drawn by horses. 
October 22.—Hoyen. 


October 24.—Nimburg. 

October 25—Stolzenau. 

October 26.—Schlisselburg. 

October 27.—Petershagen. 

October 28.—Minden. 

November 2.—Hameln. 

November 17.—Left our boats and marched until 

December 10—when we reached Bayreuth. 

The author begs his reader to excuse his bad spelling, and 
to preserve his little book, for it gave him pleasure to recall 
his campaign in America. 
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DEAN TUCKER'S PAMPHLET. 


“A LETTER FROM A MERCHANT IN LONDON TO HIS NEPHEW IN 
NORTH AMERICA,” 1766. 


(Concluded from page 90.) 


Now, my good Friend, I will not stay to dispute with 
you the Calculations, on which your Orators, Philosophers, 
and Politicians have, for some years past, grounded these 
extravagant Conceits; (though I think’ the Calculations 
themselves both false, and absurd ;) but I will only say, that 
while we have the Power, we may command your Obe- 
dience, if we please:—And that it will be Time enough 
for you to propose the making us a Province to America, 
when you shall find yourselves able to execute the Project. 

In the mean time, the great Question is, What Course 
are we to take? And what are we to do with you; before 
you become this great and formidable People ?—Plain and 
evident it is by the whole Tenor of your Conduct, that you 
endeavour, with all your might, to drive us to Extremities, 
For no kind of Outrage, or Insult is omitted on your Part, 
that can irritate Individuals, or provoke a Government to 
chastise the Insolence, not to say, the Rebellion of its Sub- 
jects;? and you do not seem at all disposed to leave Room 
for an Accomodation. In short, the Sword is the only 
Choice, which you will permit us to make ;—unless we will 
chuse to give you entirely up, and subscribe a Recantation. 
Upon those Terms indeed, you will deign to acknowledge 
the Power and Authority of a British Parliament :—That 


? Your Thought, M’ Dean, avails little against Fact. [B. F.] 

? On the Contrary, It is you English that endeavour by every kind of 
Outrage & Insult to drive us to Extremities. Witness your Troops 
quarter’d upon us, Your Dissolution of our Assemblies, &. &c. &c. 

~[B. F.J 
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is, you will allow, that we have a Right and a Power to 
give you Bounties, and to pay your Expences;'—but no 
other. A strange Kind of Allegiance this! And the first 
that has ever yet appeared in the History of Mankind! 

However, this being the Case, shall we now compel you, 
by Force of Arms, to do your Duty ?—Shall we procrasti- 
nate your Compulsion ?—Or shall we entirely give you up; 
and have no other Connections with you, than if you had 
been so many Sovereign States, or Independent Kingdoms? 
One or other of these three will probably be resolved upon. 
And if it should be the first, I do not think, that we have 
any Cause to fear the Event, or to doubt of Success. 

For though your Populace may rob and plunder the 
naked and defenceless; this will not do the Business, when 
a regular Force is brought against them. And a British 
Army, which performed so many brave Actions in Ger- 
many, will hardly fly before an American Mob; not to 
mention, that our Officers and Soldiers, who passed several 
Campaigns with your Provincials in America,’ saw nothing 
either in their Conduct, or their Courage, which could in- 
spire them with a Dread of seeing the Provincials a second 
time.—Neither should we have the least Cause to suspect 
the Fidelity of our Troops, any more than their Bravery— 
notwithstanding the base Insinuations of some of your 
Friends here; (if indeed such Persons deserve to be called 
your Friends, who are in reality your greatest Foes, and 
whom you will find to be so at the last;) notwithstanding, 
I say, their Insinuations of the Feasibility of corrupting his 
Majesty’s Forces, when sent over, by Means of large Bribes, 
or double Pay.’ This is a Surmise, as weak as it is wicked : 
For the Honour of the British Soldiery, let me tell you, is 
not so easily corrupted. The French in Europe never found 
it so, with all their Gold, or all their Skill for Intrigue, and 
insinuating Address. What then, in the Name of Wonder, 


? We desire neither. [B. F.] 
? And who did little or nothing without ’em. ([B. F.] 
* A ridiculous Imagination of the Author’s own Head! [B. F.] 
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have you to tempt them with in America, which is thus to 
overcome, at once, all their former sense of Duty, all the 
Tyes of Conscience, Loyalty and Honour ?—Besides, my 
Friend, if you really are so rich, as to be able to give double 
Pay, to our Troops, in a wrong Cause; do not grudge, let 
me beseech you, to give one third of single Pay, (for we ask 
no more) in a right one:—And let it not be said, that you 
complain of Poverty, and plead an Inability to pay your 
just Debts, at the very Instant that you boast of the scan- 
dalous Use, which you intend to make of your Riches.! 
But notwithstanding all this, I am not for having Recourse 
to Military Operations. For granting, that we shall be vic- 
torious; still it is proper to enquire, before we begin, How 
are we to be benefited by our Victories? And what Fruits 
are to result from making you a conquered People ?—Not 
an Increase of Trade: that is impossible: For a Shop-keeper 
will never get the more Custom by beating his Customers: 
And what is true of a Shop-keeper, is true of a Shop-keep- 
ing Nation. We may indeed vex and plague you, by sta- 
tioning a great Number of Ships to cruize along your Coasts ; 
and we may appoint an Army of Custom-house Officers to 
patrolle (after a Manner) two thousand Miles by Land. But 
while we are doing these Things against you, what shall we 
be doing for ourselves? Not much, I am afraid: For we 
shall only make you the more ingenious, the more intent, 
and the more inventive to deceive us. We shall sharpen 
your Wits, which are pretty sharp already, to elude our 
Searches, and to bribe and corrupt our Officers. And after 
that is done, we may perhaps oblige you to buy the Value 
of twenty, or thirty thousand Pounds of British Manufac- 
tures, more than you would otherwise have done ;—at the 
Expence of two, or three hundred thousand Pounds Loss 
to Great Britain, spent in Salaries, Wages, Ships, Forts, and 
other incidental Charges. Is this now a gainful Trade, and 
fit to be encouraged in a commercial Nation, so many Mil- 
lions in Debt already? And yet this is the best, which we 


1A silly Lie! No such Boast was ever made. [B. F.] 
VOL. XXVI.—17 
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can expect by forcing you to trade with us, against your 
Wills, and against your Interests.’ 

Therefore such a Measure as this being evidently detri- 
mental to the Mother Country; I will now consider the 
Second Proposal, viz. to procrastinate your Compulsion.— 
But what good can that do? and wherein will this Expe- 
dient mend the Matter? For if Recourse is to be had at 
last to the military Power; we had better begin with it at 
first ;—it being evident to the whole World, that all Delays 
on our side will only strengthen the Opposition on yours, 
and be interpreted by you as a Mark of Fear, and not as an 
Instance of Lenity.—You swell with too much vain Im- 
portance, and Self Sufficiency already; and therefore, should 
we betray any Token of Submission; or should we yield 
to these your ill-humoured and petulant Desires; this would 
only serve to confirm you in your present Notions ; viz. that 
you have nothing more to do, than to demand with the 
Form of Authority, and to insist with Threatenings, and 
Defiance, in order to bring us upon our Knees, and to com- 
ply with every unreasonable Injunction, which you shall be 
pleased to lay upon us. So that at last, when the Time 
shall come of appealing to the Sword, and of deciding our 
Differences by dint of Arms, the Consequence of this Pro- 
crastination will be, that the Struggle will become so much 
the more obstinate, and the Determination the more bloody. 
Nay, the Merchants themselves, whose Case is truly pitiable 
for having confided so much to your Honour, and for 
having trusted you with so many hundred thousand Pounds, 
or perhaps with some Millions of Property, and for whose 
Benefit alone such a Suspension of the Stamp Act could be 
proposed; they will find to their Costs, that. every Indul- 
gence of this Nature will only furnish another Pretence 
to you for the Suspending of the Payment of their just 
Demands.? In short, you declare, that the Parliament hath 

' Here appears some Sense. [B. F.] 

* Infamous Scandal, without the least Foundation. The Merchants 
never receiv’d better Paym‘ of the Debts, than during the Suspension 
of the Trade. [B. F.] 
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no Right to tax you; and therefore you demand a Renun- 
ciation of the Right, by repealing the Act. This being the 
Case, nothing less than a Repeal can be satisfactory ; because 
nothing else can amount to a Confession, that the Parlia- 
ment has acted illegally and usurpingly in this Affair. A 
bare Suspension is no Acknowledgment of Guilt; nay it 
supposes quite the contrary; and only postpones the Exer- 
cise of this usurped Power to a more convenient Season. 
Consequently if you think you could justify the Non-pay- 
ment of your Debts, till a Repeal took place; you certainly 
can justify the Suspension of the Payment during the Sus- 
pension of the Act.’ So that after all, the Question must 
come to this at last, viz. Shall we repeal the Act, and Main- 
tain you as we have hitherto done?? or shall we give you 
intirely up, unless you will submit to be governed by the 
same Laws as we are, and pay something towards maintain- 
ing yourselves ?° 

The first, it is certain we cannot do; and therefore the 
next Point to be considered is (which is also the third Pro- 
posal) Whether we are to give you entirely up ?—and after 
having obliged you to pay your Debts, whether we are to have 
no farther Connection with you, as a dependent State, or 
Colony. 


1 Never any Such Justification was offered by any American what- 
ever, that I can hear of. ([B. F.] 

7 Never! [B. F.] 

* The Impudence of this Language to Colonies who have ever main- 
tained themselves is astonishing! Except the /ate attempted Colonies of 
N. Scotia & Georgia, No Colony ever received Maintenance in any 
Shape from Britain: And the Grants to those Colonies were mere Jobbs 
for the Benefit of ministerial Favourites : English or Scotchmen. [B. F.] 

* Throughout all America, English Debts are more easily recovered 
than in England, the Process being shorter and less expensive, & Lands 
subject to Execution for the Payment of Debts. Evidence taken ex parte 
in England to prove a Debt is allowed in their Courts ; and during the 
whole Dispute there was not one single Instance, of an English Mer- 
chant’s meeting with the least Obstruction in any Process or Suit 
commenced there for that purpose. I defy this lying Priest to mention 
one. [B. F.] 
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Now in order to judge properly of this Affair, we must 
give a Delineation of two Political Parties contending with 
each other, and struggling for Superiority:—And then we 
must consider, which of these two, in the Nature of 
Things, must be first tired of the Contest, and obliged to 
submit. 

Behold therefore a Political Portrait of the Mother Coun- 
try ;—a mighty Nation under one Government of a King 
and Parliament,—firmly resolved not to repeal the Act, but 
to give it time to execute itself,|\—steady and temperate 
in the Use of Power,—not having Recourse to sanguinary 
Methods,—but enforcing the Law by making the Disobe- 
dient feel the Want of it,—determined to protect and 
cherish those Colonies, which will return to their Allegiance 
within a limited Time (suppose Twelve or Eighteen Months) 
—and as determined to compel the obstinate Revolters to 
pay their Debts,—then to cast them off, and to exclude them 
for ever from the manifold Advantages and Profits of Trade, 
which they now enjoy by no other Title, but that of being 
a Part of the British Empire. Thus stands the Case; and 
this is the View of Things on one side.” 

Observe again a Prospect on the other; viz. a Variety ot 
little Colonies under a Variety of petty Governments,— 
Rivals to, and jealous of each other,—never able to agree 
about any thing before,—and only now united by an En- 
thusiastic Fit of false Patriotism ;—a Fit which necessarily 
cools in Time,—and cools still the faster in proportion, as 
the Object which first excited it is removed, or changed. 
So much as to the general Outlines of your American 
Features ;—but let us now take a nearer View of the Evils, 
which by your own mad Conduct you are bringing so 
speedily upon yourselves. 

Externally, by being severed from the British Empire, 


1 It did indeed execute itself. It was Felo de se before the Parliament 
repeal’d it. ([B. F.] 

* This was the Dean’s wise Proposal. He at least, thought it wise. 
The Parlia‘ thought otherwise. [B. F.] 
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you will be excluded from cutting Logwood in the Bays of 
Campeachy and Honduras,—from fishing on the Banks ot 
Newfoundland, on the Coasts of Labrador, or in the Bay of 
St. Laurence,—from trading (except by Stealth) with the 
Sugar Islands, or with the British Colonies in any Part of 
the Globe. You will also lose all the Bounties upon the 
Importation of your Goods into Great Britain: you will not 
dare to seduce a single Manufacturer or Mechanic from us 
under pain ot Death; because you will then be considered 
in the Eye of the Law as mere Foreigners, against whom 
these Laws were made.—You will lose the Remittance of 
300,000 1. a year to pay your Troops;' and you will lose the 
Benefit of these Troops to protect you against the In- 
cursions of the much injured and exasperated Savages ; * 
moreover, in case of Difference with other Powers, you will 
have none to complain to, none to assist you: For assure 
yourself, that Holland, France, and Spain, will look upon 
you with an evil Eye; and will be particularly on their 
Guard against you, lest such an Example should infect their 
own Colonies: not to mention that the two latter will not 
care to have such a Nest of professed Smugglers so very 
near them.’ And after all, and in spite of any thing you 
can do, we in Britain shall still retain the greatest Part of 


1 We have no Use for Logwood but to remit it for your Fineries.— 
We join’d in conquering the Bay of St. L. & its Dependencies, won't 
you allow us some Share.—The Sugar Islands, if you wont allow us to 
trade with them, perhaps you will allow them to trade with us; or do 
you intend to starve them?—Pray keep your Bounties, and let us hear 
no more of them.—And your Troops who never protected us against the 
Savages, nor are they fit for such Service. And the 300,000 £ which 
you seem to think 40 much clear. Profit to us, when in fact, they never 
spend a Penny among us but they. have for it from us a Penny’s worth. 
—The Manufactures they buy are brought from you, the Provisions 
we could, as we always did, sell elsewhere for as much Money. 
[B. F.] 

? You know your clear’d Road would do that. ([B. F.] 

* Holland, Fr. & Spain, would all be glad of our Custom. And 
pleas’d to see the Separation. ([B. F.] 
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your European Trade; because we shall give a better Price 
for many of your Commodities than you can have any 
where else: and we shall sell to you several of our Manu- 
factures, especially in the Woollen, Stuff, and Metal Way, 
on cheaper Terms.’ In short, you will do then, what you 
only do now; that is, you will trade with us, as far as your 
Interest will lead you ;—and no farther. 

Take now a Picture of your internal State. When the 
great Power, which combined the scattered Provinces to- 
gether, and formed them into one Empire, is once thrown 
off; and when there will be no common Head to govern 
and protect; all your ill Humours will break forth like a 
Torrent: Colony will enter into Bickerings and Disputes 
against Colony; Faction will intrigue and cabal against 
Faction; and Anarchy and Confusion will every where 
prevail. The Leaders of your Parties will then be setting 
all their Engines to work, to make Fools become the Dupes 
of Knaves,?—to bring to Maturity their half-formed Schemes 
and lurking Designs, and to give a Scope to that towering 
Ambition, which was checked and restrained before. In 
the mean time, the Mass of your People, who expected, and 
who were promised Mountains of Treasures upon throwing 
off, what was called, the Yoke of the Mother Country, will 
meet with nothing but sore Disappointments: Disappoint- 
ments indeed! For instead of an imaginary Yoke, they 
will be obliged to wear a real, an heavy, and a galling one: 
—instead of being freed from the Payment of 100,000 1. 
(which is the utmost that is now expected from them) they 
will find themselves loaded with Taxes to the Amount of at 
least 400,000 1. instead of an Increase of Trade, they will 
feel a palpable Decrease: and instead of having Troops to 
defend them,’ and those Troops paid by Great Britain, they 


1Qho! Then you will still trade with us! but can that be without 
our Trading with you? And how can you buy our Oil if we catch no 
Whales? [B. F.] 

* Just as they doin England. [B. F.] 

* To oppress, insult & murder them, as at Boston! ([B. F.] 
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must defend themselves, and pay themselves. Nay, the 
Number of the Troops to be paid, will be more than 
doubled: for some must be stationed in the back Settle- 
ments to protect them against the Indians, and others on 
each Frontier to prevent the Encroachments of each Sister 
Colony.—Not to mention, that the Expences of your Civil 
Governments will be necessarily increased ; and that a Fleet, 
more or less, must belong to each Province for guarding 
their Coasts, ensuring the Payment of Duties, and the 
like.’ 

Under these Pressures and Calamities, your deluded Coun- 
trymen will certainly open their Eyes at last. For Disap- 
pointments and Distresses will effectuate that Cure, which 
Reason and Argument, Lenity and Moderation could not 
perform. In short, having been severely scourged and dis- 
ciplined by their own Rod, they will curse their ambitious 
Leaders, and detest those Mock-patriots, who involved them 
in so many Miseries, And Having been surfeited with the 
bitter Fruits of American Republicanism, they will heartily 
wish, and petition to be again united to the Mother Coun- 
try. Then they will experience the Difference between a 
rational Plan of Constitutional Dependence, and the wild, 
romantic and destructive Schemes of popular Independ- 
ence. 

And you, my Boy, after you have played the Hero, and 
spoke all your fine Speeches ;—after you have been a Gus- 
tavus Vasa, and every other brave Deliverer of his Coun- 
try ;—after you have formed a thousand Utopian Schemes, 
and been a thousand times disappointed ;—perhaps even 
you may awake out of your present political Trance, and 
become a reasonable Man at last. And assure yourself, 


1 These Evils are all imaginations of the Author. The same were 
predicted to the Netherlands, but have never yet happened. But sup- 
pose all of them together, & many more, it would be better to bear 
them than submit to Parliamentary Taxation: We might still have 
something we could call our own: But under the Power claim’d by 
Parliam' we have not a single Sixpence. [B. F.] 
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that whenever you can be cured ot your present Delirium, 
and shall betray no Symptoms of a Relapse, you will be 
received with Affection by your old Uncle, your true Friend, 
and faithful Monitor, 

A, B. 


FINIS. 


The Author of this Pamphlet Dean Tucker, has always been 
haunted with the Fear of the Seat of Government being soon to be 
removed to America. He has in his Tract on Commerce some just 
Notions in Matters of Trade & Politics, mix’d with many wild 
chimerical Fancies, totally impracticable. He once proposed a De- 
fence of the Colonies to clear the Woods for the Width of a Mile all 
along behind them, that the Indians might not be able to cross the 
cleared Part without being seen ; forgetting that there is a Night in 
every 24 hours. [B, F.] 
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MEMOIRS OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN LACEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Concluded from page 111.) 


On the arrival of the Brigade at Genl Armstrongs Camp 
my Regiment rect Orders to proceed to the Cross Roads 
on the old York Road near the Neshameny Creek, and to 
take Post there, to which place we continued our March, 
arrived there and incamped in a Woods about half way 
between the Cross Roads and a Village called the Billit on 
the 20" of Dec’ 1777. I took up my Quarters in a House 
in the Rear of the Camp, and for the first time I had slept 
in a Bead since I Joined the Regiment nearly two Months 
at New Town—having only Blankets spread on the Ground 
a good bead was no dispisable article at this season the 
Weather being very Cold; but the indulgence was of short 
duration, and only served as a contrast to the vicisitudes 
which were to follow.—It was late in the evening of the 
same day of the date of the following Order when it arrived 
we had only time to get ready before the Hour arrived 
when we were to set off on the Execution of it. 


Sir 

In persuance ot Orders I have rec‘ this Evening from his 
Excellency Genl Washington you are to March your Bat- 
talion tomorrow morning at 5 oClock to lower end of Ger- 
mantown where you will be joined by other Troops & receive 
farther orders: One ax, is to be taken along by each Com- 
pany and all the Provision they have dressed. No Waggons 
or Baggage. Each man takes his Blankets.—You are to 
leave a small Guard at your Camp to take care of any 
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Prisoners you may have and your Baggage—lIf you over- 
take any Persons going or Meet any coming from Town, 
send them with a few men under guard to join Present 
Camp. 


I am sir 
Your obedient & very Humble 
Sert 
JoHN ARMSTRONG. 
Cou. Lacy 
CAMP NEAR BARTHOLEMIES 
Dec 28" 1777 


having joined the whole body of the Pennsyl* Militia at 
Germantown at the Hour appointed in the foregoing order 
the whole marched toward the City We drove in the 
Enemies Pickets and commenced an attack at long shot 
with a few field peices & small arms on a Redoubt thrown 
up by the Enemy on a nole some distance from the City in 
the Northern liberties—Our fire was returned from the Re- 
doubt by some heavy Cannon the balls of which plow‘ up 
the Ground about us—threw some dirt on us; but did us no 
other harm, we retired beyond the reach of their Cannon, 
remained about two Hours under arms, when orders came 
to return to our former Camp near the Cross Roads I 
understood a corrispondent Party from the Main Army 
had moved down on the opposate side of the schoolkill; 
but for what austenciable object this movement was made, 
I never learn’t no other occurence worth relating hap- 
pened during the time of this Corps of the Militia—The two 
months service longer than which they could not be re- 
tained in the field expired the last of this Month—I had 
only time to have them Mustered and paid; before they 
were discharged. every one as well officers as Men tho’ glad 
to be released from the ardious duty discippline of a Military 
life, seme to leave the Camp and their brother soldiers with 
evident regret. I had kept a strict discipline being always 
present and partaking of every privation, equally accepting 
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of Camp fare with them both night and Day, instantly 
checking & regulating misunderstandings on the moment 
of their appearance. The Regiment resembled that of a 
Band of Brothers & departed well satisfyed with their 
officers and in good humour with each other. 

Thiss ended the Campain of the year, 77, The main 
British Army under Genl. Howe Coobed up in the City of 
Philad*—The American Army under Genl. Washington in 
Hutts at the Valley Forge. The tumult and noise of War 
seme to be over. The Combatants retiring to their homes or 
other places of safety to repose for the Winter. I return to 
my Fathers in Buckingham Township, with but little hopes 
of enjoying much Comfort, as the Tories & Refugees began 
to threaten hard against my life, and to burn my Fathers 
House and Mills. They had become bold & daring, used 
many threats and menances against the Whigs, threatning 
great venjence against all who offered to oppose them as 
to my own part I disregarded them or their Menances but 
I was mortifyed to find the Whigs, Who had before been 
active were seeking hiding places, and some of them even 
Courting the Tories for Safety. An almost open and un- 
interupted intercourse existed between the disaffected in 
the lower part of Bucks and Philad* Counties along the 
vicinity of the River Delaware, and the Enemy in the City 
of Philad*. I had serious thoughts myself of removing 
further from the City. These were indeed the times that 
really tryed mens Souls; but before I had time to adopt 
any resolution, only being a few days at Home I rec* a 
letter from the President of the Executive Council of Pennsy* 
covering a Commission from that Body to me of a Brigadier 
Genl. of the Militia requiring me immediately to Join them 
Encamped near Graham Park in Philad* County. I was 
almost induced to reject the Commission, on account of the 
very great and intire responsibility the Command of the 
Militia at this time must lay me under Gen. Potter was to 
leave them, Genl. Armstrong was already gone—I was to 
command alone, no one to advise or consult with. I fore- 
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saw many and weighty occurences unavoidable, that I 
knew must happen but I did not contemplate Ninety nine 
of a Thousand I afterward experienced, or I should doubt- 
less shrunk from such an important undertaking. Had I 
been supported as the Executive Council promised with 
men and provision, the rigor of my Command would have 
been greatly alliviated, and of more use to my Country, I 
had no one to consult with on whose council I could rely on, 
my Father being from home, he had gone to the State ot 
Maryland to visit his old friend Joseph Ellicott. Colo' Kirk- 
bride was in the Legislature at Lancaster, his advice would 
have had great weight in my decision. while deliberating 
on the subject I rec’ a pressing letter from Genl Potter to 
come to Camp—I determined to go and consult with him 
on the subject. unfortunately for me he departed the Day 
before my arrival. I found the Camp in a deplorable con- 
dition, Major Genl. Armstrong and Genl. Potter gone. the 
numbers of Troops reduced from three thousand to about 
six Hundred: Those lately departed left their Camp Equi- 
page strewed every where, Muskets, Cartouchboxes, Camp 
kittles and Blankets, some in and some out of the Huts the 
Men had left, with here and there a Tent—some standing 
and some fallen down. No one seeming to have the charge 
or care of them my first efforts were made to have them 
Collected and sent off to a place of safety. how easy would 
it have been for a few of the Enemy to have driven the 
Scattered Militia, at different posts on the Roads to Philad* 
few of them not more than sixty rank & file being at this 
Camp, the distruction of Near three thousand stand of 
Arms and accoutrements here might have been easily 
effected—which they moust sertainly would have done, had 
they known the real situation and unprotected state they 
were in. 

Before I proceed to enumerate the occurences that in- 
sued during the Winter of 1778 I will close the Campain 
of 77, by producing the Orders of Council to show the 
Ardent manner they injoined the Lieut and Sub Lieut to 
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execute the duty alloted them—some things will be here 
unfolded which the Lieut. got much blame for at the time, 
espessially from the Tories and disaffected part of the People, 
some of them are in print the originals will be added to 


these sheats. 
Puiiap4 April 25" 1777. 


To JoserH KirkBRIDE Esgt 
Lieut of the County of Bucks 
Sm 

Agreeably to the inclosed resolve ot Congress and with 
the advice of the Board of War, I have determined that the 
Counties of Philad*, Bucks, Cumberland, Berks and North- 
ampton send their proportion of Militia to Bristol to form a 
Camp, at or near that Borrough. The Counties of Chester, 
Lancaster and York to form a Camp at or near Chester.— 
Your County is to furnish four hundred Men to march 
immediately to Bristol, with as many arms and accoutre- 
ments as can be procured in the County. If the first class 
does not amount to that number, the second class are also to 
march. 

You are to procure by purchase or otherwise a Blanket 
for each man, which are to remain the property of the 
State. Money will be sent you for this purpose. If they 
cannot be purchased, they must be impressed and their 
value paid, this is to be done in a way that will give the 
least offence. You are to exert yourself to the utmost to 
comply with this Order, with all possible expidition as the 
Enemy are preparing to make an immediate attack on this 
State. 

I have the honor to be with great respect your most ob‘ 


Humb' Serv‘ 
Tuos. WHARTON JR President 


PHILADA 11” Sept 1777. 
In CounciL 


As the Enemy is near at hand and this moment Ingaging 
our Army under the Command of Gen' Washington. 
Ordered, That every able Bodied Man in the County of 
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Bucks turn out with his Arms, accoutraments and Blankets, 
and that those that cannot furnish themselves with Armas, 
to take With them Axes, spades and every other kind of 
Intrenching Tools, and that Colo” Roberts, Ervine, and 
Heller, randesvous at the sweeds Ford, and that Colo’ 
Toom and M°Ilwain randevous at this City. 
Extract from the Minutes 
Ty Matwack Seer’! 


1 Here the manuscript ends. 
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LETTERS OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND “LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE.” 


(Concluded from page 125.) 


PRIVATE. 


WASHINGTON CITY 
January 18" 1860 [1861] 
Hon. Joun TRIMBLE 


My pEar Sir 

Your letter of the 27" ult was received a few days since 
and was read with pleasure & interest and would have been 
answered sooner; but for the great press upon me at 
this time mentally and physically—And now write for the 
purpose of tendering to you my sincere thanks for such 
a letter; for under the circumstances I needed just such 
a letter—While I was gratified to know that the views 
taken and the doctrines laid down in my speech met the 
approbation of one esteemed so highly for talent and ster- 
ling integrity it was encouraging to press on the cause of 
right and if possible thereby to save the Govmt from 
Treason and disruption—I repeat I was more than gratified 
to recieve words of encourgment from such a source— 
There has been an attempt here as in So’ Ca’ to get up a 
reign of terror like that in Charleston, for the purpose of 
silencing the timid and to carry the hesitating along with 
them, and have here as well as there succeeded to some 
extent. I think the true policy for Tennessee to persue is, 
not to be committed to any moves that are now making— 
There is no good reason why we should act in such haste— 
Tennessee had better stay where she is until she can see 
very clearly where she can do better—If there is a conven- 
tion called by the Legislature let it be put off to the latest 
period so that the people can have time to understand the 
whole question and the follies of So’ Ca’ can be made fully 
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manifest—I do not see why there should be any Convention 
at all at present—The States which have seceeded would not 
wait to consult the other States, and we should now have 
the full benefit of their future proceedings. 

My opinion is that if Tennessee will stand firm that in 
the end she can and will act a very important part in 
bringing back the seceding states into the Confederacy, in- 
stead of being dragged out of the Union or drawn into a 
Southern Confederacy by them. I think and am satisfied 
that, if the middle states will remain in union that they 
can obtain any reasonable guarantee they may demand from 
the northern states which will protect and secure slave 
property in the border states, which would be much better 
than being separated into two hostile powers and that hos- 
tility resulting from the instutution of Slavery—It would in 
fact be moving Canada down to our northern border with 
the difference of one being friendly and the other hostile— 
It will be as hard for the border states to agree with So’ 
Ca’ (and the gulf states as they are called) upon a form ot 
Govmt as it would be with the northern States. And it 
this doctrine of secession is to become a fixed principle in 
any Govmt which may be organized including So’ Ca’—It 
would hardly be six weeks before some of them would be 
for withdrawing again—I do not see what we are to gain by 
the operation except it is to be involved in the quarrels ot 
So’ Ca’ and to incur the inormus expense of building an- 
other Govmt, Navy, Army &c. I can see no good reason 
why the state should be now involved in buying large 
amount of arms—The Genl Govmt is not going to make 
war upon Tennessee nor no other state—unless we intend 
to join So’ Ca’ in making war upon the Genl Govmt which 
I hope we are not prepared to do—However this matter 
which must be determined by future developments—If 
Tennessee will stay where she is, that is in the Union there 
will be no necessity to run the state in debt as some of the 
states have been doing—South Carolina now begins to feel 
the wait of her folly with debt created in a few weeks of 
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nearly a million and a half of dollars—The federal Govmt 
does not intend to make war upon So’ Ca’ but she seems 
determined to make war upon the Govmt and in fact has 
done so in seizing the public property and in firing upon 
the “Star West” while sailing under the flag of the U. 8, 
I hope that Tenn will keep out of the present move until 
she can see and understand what course she ought to take. 

I must be candid and speak of the move as believe it 
ought to be spoken of—The ostensible object is to obtain 
protection in regard to slave property—This is in my 
opinion a pretext and not the real design. The intention is 
to disrupt the Govmt and then to form one in the South as 
far removed from the people as they can get it—There is 
not merely a conspiracy on foot against the existing Govm’t ; 
but the liberty of the great mass of the people—Treason is 
rife in the land and the Country full of Traitors—They are 
moving heaven and earth to carry the country before there 
is time for reflection by arousing their apprehensions in 
reference to slave property. If we were in a Southern Con- 
federacy now Tennessee would have her own slave property 
to protect none of the states south of her would have it do, 
So as to the protection of slave property we have that to do 
our selves either in a Northern or Southern Confederacy. 
Then what are we to gain by precipitating Tennessee out 
of the Union without knowing where we are going or 
what we are going to do—I do hope that Tennessee may 
be kept out of this treasonable revolutionary move and 
when she does move let her steps be guided by wisdom, 
discretion, and moderation. As to all the effigy burning 
and rabble denunciations I care not, or the abuse of a sub- 
sidized and mendacious press, neither the one or the other 
will draw me from a discharge of my duty—I feel and 
believe that the best Govmt in the world is in the most 
iminent peril, that traitors are trying to overthrow it, and 
God being willing, to the utmost of my ability I intend to 
expose and rebuke the vile miscreants who are engaged in 
the nefarious work—I merely sit down to acknowledge the 
VOL. XXVI.—18 
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receipt of your very welcome letter and hope you will 
pardon this incoherent scrawl. 

The speeches you mentioned in your letter have been 
sent. I thank you for your kind offer, all they will cost 
will be your trouble of distribution— 

May God and the people save the Country—for I fear 
Congress will not. 

You will please accept 
assurances of my high esteem 
and sincere regard 
ANDREW JOHNSON.’ 


Home, TENN. 
Nov. 24" 1878. 

Mr. Groree W. CuILps, 

Dear Sir, 

It will afford me great pleasure to furnish you with a 
letter of my dear Father to bind with your letters of Presi- 
dents. All family letters were lost or destroyed during the 
late war. 

At an early day I will look over all I have in my posses- 
| sion and make enquiry among old friends and if I find one 
I think suitable I will forward at once. 

Very Respectfully 

Martua J. PATTERSON.” 











HEAD QUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE TN. 
VickKsBuRG Miss. July 14" 1863 





Suragon J. Moorz, 

Hi MepicaL Director. 

NP Sir, 

: | Gen. Smith, C. S. A. complains that the prisoners in 
hospitals, in many cases have not received proper supplies 
of either medicine or food. In some cases the sick have 
; only had hard bread and pork although requisitions have 
ik been sent to the Medical Purveyor for articles required. 

iW I wish you would have this matter enquired into as soon 


1 Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
ay * Ibid, 
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‘as possible and have everything necessary for the health and 
comfort of those confined in hospital supplied. 
Let me know the facts about those supplies being fur- 
nished as soon as you can. 
Very Respectfully 
U.S. Grant.' 
Maj. Gen. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
April 18 1870 
My pear Mrs. Cuiips 

Your kind invitation is a great temptation for me but one 
I shall have to resist having so much to do just now at 
home—attending to the summer shopping for the chil- 
dren &e. 

Please present my regards to Mr. Childs & thank him 
for the fine photograph of Mr. Borie—it is indeed very fine 
& I prize it highly. 

All join me in regards to yourself & Mr. Childs. 

I will close with the hope of an early meeting at Long 
Branch. 

Yours truly 
Jutia D. Grant? 


JERSEY City, N. J., 
Oct. 28, 1879. 
To Hon. G. W. Curbs, 
Philadelphia, Penn*. 
Dear Sir: 

It gives me great pleasure to heartily thank you for your 
agreeable letter. I hope my son will ever so act during the 
remainder of his life as to command the respect of the 
people and win the love of all of his acquaintances. 

I promise to myself much pleasure from the reading of 
the very attractive volume which you were so good as to 


! Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
* Thid. 
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send to me—it came to me in perfect order, and for the 
beautiful book I would thank you with much emphasis. 
With great respect, 
Your Friend, 
Hannan GRANT 


SPIEGEL GROVE 
FREMONT, O. 
25 Nov. 1882 
My Dear Sir: 

Your kind invitation for this evening came during my 
absence from home, or it would have received an earlier 
reply. 

I would like very much to attend a meeting of the Satur- 
day Club, and my regret is more than the usual formality, 
that I can’t do so. 

With thanks and best wishes 
Sincerely 
R. B. Haygs' 
Mr. A. J. DRexeL 


PHILA. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


WASHINGTON. 
My pear Mrs. Monun,— 


This morning as I passed through the Conservatory the 
bright blooming plants seemed to say, Send us to cheer the 
sick room with our freshness and fragrance, and so, asking 
you to accept them as an evidence of my true friendship 
and sympathy, I send them. 

Sincerely 
Lucy W. Haygs.? 


WASHINGTON Jan. 30, 1865 
Dear Sir 


Your favor of the 28" is received. I thank you for your 
kind expressions concerning me and my efforts in public 
life, and I particularly thank you for your noble course 


 Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
* Ibid, 
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towards my dear ol¢ chief, Gen. Rosecrans. I regard his 
case as standing almost alone in military history—Is there 
another example of a General who made three great and 
successful campaigns—and at the end of each was removed 
by his government and sent into Exile? He is now at his 
home—Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio—where he will 
be pleased I have no doubt to receive from you any word ot 
recognition and kindness— 

I shall, in a few days, introduce a resolution, directing 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, to investigate 
and report upon Gen. R’s campaigns—beginning with that 
in Western Va.—where he outgeneraled and expelled Lee 
from the territory. Indeed Gen. R. may strictly be said to 
be the only man that has completely beaten Lee in a 
campaign— 

' Enclosed please find a speech which I delivered on the 
Constitutional amendment to abolish Slavery—I also send 
you a Globe containing a short speech I made last week on 
admitting Heads of Departments to the floor of the House. 

I beg to apologize for my speeches as not having the 
ornate character of elaborately prepared addresses. They 
are all made as the current of debate dictated—and not 


written. 
Very Truly Yours 


J. A. GARFIELD! 


Dear Mrs. CHILps 

Accept our thanks for your lovely flowers. Each hour 
my heart is touched with some expression of the tenderness 
felt for our poor suffering man, and my “ faith” and “ hope” 
are sustained by this great loving kindness. Present our 
kindest regards to Mr. Childs. 

Very Sincerely 
Yours 
Lucretia R. GARFIELD.? 
Thursday P.M., 
Sept. 8” 1881, 


! Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania... ? Thid. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON 
February 18, 1882. 
My pear Mr. CuHILps: 

I beg to thank you for your kind letter of the 6" instant, 
and for a copy of the Ledger containing an article which I 
have read with much interest. 

Very faithfully yours, 
Cuester A. ArtTuuR.' 

George W. Curips Esa. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON 
April 2¢ 1890 
My pear SIR 
I am very much obliged to you for placing in my posses- 
sion the old letter of my kinsman Benjamin Harrison Jr., 
of Berkley Va. It is an interesting family relic. 
Very Sincerely Yours, 
Bens. Harrison.” 
To Ferpinanp J. Dreer Esq, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON 
May 29" 1889 
My pear Miss Scuropp. 

Your “Moravian Rag Baby” came in this morning’s 
mail, I cannot thank you enough for the loving and kind 
thoughts that prompted the sending of it to our dear Grand 
Child. He took to it very kindly—although he is a boy— 
for the first thing I saw this morning after I returned from 
my breakfast was Benjamin carrying it around. 

These children are very dear to us, and Benjamin being 
named for his Grandpa, and also looking very much like 
the President, he has a very warm place in our hearts. 


? Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
* Tid, 
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Any thing done for his comfort and happiness, draws the 
giver very near us. With many thanks for your thoughtful 
kindness, 
T am truly, 
CaroLine Scott Harrison. 


Miss Rutu C. Scuropp, 


BETHLEHEM, PENN4, 
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The Date Ferdinand Julius Dreer. 


We regret to announce the death of Ferdinand Julius 
Dreer, an Honorary Vice-President of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, which oceurred on May 24, 1902, in this 
city, where he was born March 2, 1812. He was elected a 
life. member December 13, 1852, and at the date of his death 
was the oldest member of the Publication Fund. 

Mr. Dreer enjoyed a well-merited reputation for philan- 
thropy, and was also known for many years as a collector of 
autograph letters. In 1890 he generously presented to the 
Historical Society “The Dreer Collection of Manuscripts,” 
one of the most valuable collections of autographs and rare 
historical documents made by a private collector. It is 
arranged topically in volumes, and among the upwards ot 
one hundred and fifty thousand manuscripts of special 
interest to students of American history are eighty-five 
letters of Washington (including the last letter written by 
him), forty-three letters of William Penn, two sets of the 
“‘ Signers,” members of the Continental Congress, generals 
and officers of the Continental army, Presidents of the 
United States, and numerous letters of Franklin, Lafayette, 
Jefferson, Robert Morris, Lincoln, Grant, and others equally 
well known. A few years later he supplemented this gift 
by a donation of fifteen thousand dollars, the income from 
which is to be used for the care and enlargement of the 
collection. Under his will an additional sum will be 
received for the same purposes. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Hotes. 


LETTER OF REBECCA LEE TO ANNE SHIPPEN, AT LANCASTER, 
1778,— 

My Dear NAncy, 

I received your agreeable Letter about an hour ago, and thank you 
for it. The last time I heard of your Mamma, she was at General 
Washingtons, on her way to your uncle Tom Lees. I dont like York 
Town, at all, the place you are at present at, we hear was much 
injured by the Enemy. I hear very frequently from Virginia, am much 
obliged to you for your enquiries after my friends there. present my 
Compliments to Mrs. Rogers. I am happy my dear, you are in the care 
of so good a Lady, flatter myself you will to have in a manner to merit 
her regard, Your Uncle if possible, is more closely engaged with 
business than ever, but I am sure loves his Dear Niece, as well as her 
tenderly 

Affectionate Aunt, 
ReB4 LEE. 

York Town Jan” 3¢ 1778, 


LeTTrER OF Mary LEE TO ANNE H. Livinaston, 1784.— 

I thank you My dear Cousin for your very kind Letter by Mr. Wash- 
ington. Strange as it may seem the letter gave me both pleasure and 
pain. I was pleased with your affectionate manner of writing, but much 
grieved to know that my dear Aunt is in an ill state of health. My 
hopes are great that my Uncle’s skill will prevent bad consequences, and 
I am sure that we shall be made very happy here if he should advise 
my dear Aunt to try the effect of her native air, which I have heard my 
Papa say was sometimes excellent for restoring health. Beso good my 
dear as present my love and duty to my good Aunt and tell her that I 
am extremely thankful for the pretty Cap, Apron and Ribbon, that she 
has been pleased to send me, and except yourself of my thanks for the 
wigd handkerchief. Our family are well as usual and present their 

t affectionts to your family. 

I am most truly my dear Cousins affectionate relation and sincere 
friend 

Mary LEE. 

CHANTILLY April y¢ 25 1784. 


LETTER OF JAMES ALLEN TO COLONEL TimoTHY MATLACK, 
1778.— 


Sir 

The enclosed paper from his Excellency the General will inform you, 
that I had his permission to go into Philada. with my family, on the 
terms therein expressed. Consistent, however, with that prudence, that 
I flatter myself, has always governed my conduct, I chose to remain in 


NORTHAMPTON 9 Febry. 1778 
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my present situation ; till the late misfortune in our family has, in con- 
sequence of the earnest sollicitations of my relations, constrained me 
to depart from that resolution. I go therefore for a short time, to en- 
deavour to comfort an aged father for the loss of a much loved Son, & 
propose returning as soon as my wife’s health will permit her to travel. 
I understand my Father intends to remove his family into the Country & 
it is one part of my errand to persuade him to fix himself here. 

I persuade myself that the feelings of Humanity will fully justify the 
measure I am about to take; & that the uniform tenor of my conduct 
will induce the Executive Council to grant me the liberty of returning 
hither. The favor therefore I have to ask of you, is, to lay this letter 
before them & transmit their answer hither, as soon as it can be obtained. 

I am Sir 
Your very humble Servant 
To Cott MATLACK. JAMES ALLEN. 


List OF SERVANTS who sailed from Dublin February 25th 1746/7 on 
the Euryal, and arrived at Philadelphia April 11th. 


Catherine Gainer, Elizabeth Dunn, 
Catherine Durcum, Eleanor Dwier, 
Catherine Whitehead, Catherine Dwier, 
Celia Byrne, Mary Fling, 
Hannah Row, Mary Brady, 
Margaret Poor, Mary Mucklerow, 
Catherine Cane, Elizabeth Fox, 
Margaret Connor, Dorothy Jones, 
Mary Whelan, Margaret Traynor, 
Eleanor Hanlan, Mary Williams. 


PHILADELPHIA July 17% 1773 
HENRY WHITE PHysSICK 
To THE TRUSTEES OF THE COLLEGE D®- 
For 1 quarter's tuition, quills and ink, due thisday . . £1.0.6 
Received the contents for the Trustees, 
By FRA. ALIson. 


Queries. 


Penn.—I am tryin to find out all the Information I kan a bout Sir 
William Penn and his descendents thar us to be writing in my fathers 
famley but tha have ben lost by sum means. I wonto pruve my relashen 
ship to the Penn if it canbe dun. I wos told if I would write to you I 
could find out all I wonted to know so if I can get eney Information of 
his sons or grand sons I should lik vearey much to learn of them and if 
you could tell me if you new of eney of his money or realastate that 
hasent ben clamd by his descendents or his sons desendents and so on. 


SAMUEL H. PENN. 
BROOKVILLE, N. J. 


Hoss—Boone.—Between 1780-85 Jacob Hoss removed from near 
Hanover, Adams County, Pennsylvania to East Tennessee, then North 
Carolina. He married before this time Margaret (or Catharine) Boone. 
She had three sisters, who married Peter Miller, 





- Sullivan, and 
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—— Powder. I desire information regarding the ancestry of Jacob 
Hoss and Margaret Boone his wife ; also information regarding the emi- 
gration of the Hoss family to America. 

BayYLEss—LAKE—TRODDING.—Daniel Bayless md. Johanna Lake, 
John Trodding (or Troddy) md. Priscilla, and their son, William Trod- 
ding, md. Mary. These three families removed from Pennsylvania or 
Maryland to East Tennessee about 1780. They were members of the 
Cherokee Baptist Meeting-House in 1783. Samuel Bayless, son of 
Daniel and Johanna, md., after coming to Tennessee, Mary Trodding, 
daughter of William and Mary. Information is desired concerning the 
ancestry of Daniel Bayless, Johanna Lake, John Trodding, and of Pris- 
cilla and Mary, wives of John and William Trodding. 

BiGLER—LEASE—LEssLER.—Mark Bigler, b. 1747; d. April 14, 
1826 ; md. Catharine Lease, who was b. 1763; d. January 4, 1832. Their 
daughter, Mary Bigler, b. March 14, 1780; d. March 2, 1865; md. John 
Lessler, who was b. 1781; d. December 8, 1850. I desire information 
regarding the ancestry of Mark Bigler, Catharine Lease, and John 
Lessler. They removed from Pennsylvania to Virginia. 


Mary Hoss. 
2106 West END AVENUE, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Replies. 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. —Referring to the note of inquiry (PENN- 
SYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XX VI. p 156) about ‘‘ the portrait of Wash- 
ington painted on glass,’’ I send extracts from two letters which came as 
the result of said inquiry. 

Louis C. Massey, of Orlando, Florida, writes, ‘‘I have a similar por- 
trait which belonged to my grandfather Charles Massey, a merchant of 
Philadelphia, who was in business from 1799 to 1856 or thereabouts.” 

A lady in Trenton, New Jersey, who also owns one of the portraits, 
writes, ‘‘. . . Gilbert Stuart, while in Philadelphia, painted many 
portraits of Washington, all of which were speedily sold. One of the 
purchasers, Mr. Blight, a Philadelphia merchant engaged in the China 
trade, took his to Canton, where he had fifty copies painted on glass, 
and, returning to Philadelphia, offered them for sale at a much lower 
price than he had paid for the original painting. Mr. Stuart was nat- 
urally chagrined, and employed the eminent lawyer Horace Binney to 
obtain an injunction forbidding their sale. Most of them, however, had 
been previously dis of, and they have been treasured heirlooms in 
many old families during the past century. . . .’’ ee 


GRINNEL (PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XXVI. p. 155).— 
‘* Last week died, at near seventy years of age, Capt. Thomas Grinnel, 
a native of this State, who during the last war, was Captain of the Ship 
Congress; and on Friday his remains were interred in St. Paul’s 
Church yard, attended by his relations, the gentlemen of the Vestry, a 
number of the Marine Society, and a numerous procession of our re- 
spectable inhabitants.’’—New York, June 22, 1786, 

Ep. Penna. Maa. 
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